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PREFACE 


HE last twenty-five years, and particularly the 
last ten years, have witnessed an extraordin- 
ary growth in the play movement. Private 

organizations such as the Boy Scouts, the Boys’ 
Club Federation, and the Playground Association 
have doubled and redoubled their membership. 
Cities have been continually increasing their appro- 
priations for parks, playgrounds, community cen- 
ters, and other forms of organized recreation. The 
school has recognized the importance of play by 
placing constantly more and more emphasis on its 
physical education program. 

All this argues a new appreciation of the import- 
ance of play. The term “‘ child’s play ’’ can no 
longer be used as a synonym for something trivial. 
Careful studies have shown that play has a most 
important effect on the character of the child. 
Wholesome recreation builds good citizens and the 
reverse is true of the random, unorganized play of 
the street-corner, the railroad yard, and the dump. 

All this must be of very deep interest to Catholics; 
for nothing which has a moral bearing can be un- 
important in the Church’s eyes. The Church has 
always taken an interest in the recreation of the 
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young as the lives of men like Don Bosco will testify ; 
but now in twentieth-century America, when the lack 
of natural play facilities has made the problem so 
acute, her interest must be greater than ever before. 

The object of the present volume is to survey this 
modern recreational movement from the Catholic 
standpoint and to give practical suggestions which 
may be of benefit to the priest, sister, or layman who 
wishes to interest himself actively in the recreation 
of Catholic boys. It is a large and complex subject 
and the present book cannot pretend to be more than 
a cursory survey. The interested reader will find 
references for more extended reading in the 
bibliographies which follow each chapter. 

The writing of this volume has been made possible 
by the kind cooperation of a number of people. 
The author desires particularly to thank Dr. Wm. 
J. Kerby of the Catholic University of America who 
suggested the plan of the work and aided constantly 
by his advice, Dr. John O’Grady, editor of the 
Catholic Charities Review, who permitted the re- 
printing of Chapter XII which originally appeared 
in that periodical, and Dr. Marie M. Ready, Assist- 
ant Specialist in Physical Education of the United 
States Bureau of Education, who furnished much of 
the matter which appears in Chapter XI. Thanks 
are also due A. 8S. Barnes and Company for permis- 
sion to reproduce certain material in Chapter XI. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE author undertakes in this volume to bring 
together the results of modern scientific 
study of the boy, and the Christian solicitude 

for his spiritual, personal, and social welfare which 
the Church has always felt. It is true that not all 
of these interests of the boy have received either 
equal attention or adequate care. It is, for instance, 
not unnatural that one would misunderstand the 
cultural and social value of play while instructing a 
boy in his Catechism. Again we may imagine a 
religious teacher overlooking the boy’s natural right 
to adequate care of his health while showing self- 
sacrificing devotion to the formation of his char- 
acter. Nevertheless the Church has always under- 
.taken to conceive of the life of the boy as a series 
of physical, mental, social, moral, and spiritual inter- 
ests which merge in his personality. With this 
wholesome tradition in our keeping we are prepared 
to accept the deeper insight into the nature of per- 
sonality that modern research has brought to us. 
And while there are many conflicting theories of 
mental and emotional processes and many conflict- 
ing moral interpretations in modern psychology, the 
substance of its results gives us a new insight into 
the nature of the boy, new impulses to serve him 
more effectively, and new lines of duty that lay 
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claim upon those who care for him in the name of 
our divine faith. 

Dr. Furfey appears as one highly competent by 
training, actual experience, and sympathy to bring 
the rich lessons of our spiritual philosophy of life 
to the service of the boy as the accepted results 
of modern scholarship now interpret him tous. His 
earlier study, The Gang Age, won remarkable 
tributes from reviewers for the competent scholar- 
ship, actual insight, and intelligent sympathy that 
it displayed toward the boy. In this volume Dr. 
Furfey carries his interpretations much farther. 
He asks our spiritual teachers and spiritually 
minded parents for their confidence as he brings to 
them the message of modern scientific study. And 
he brings back to the scientist the spiritual inter- 
pretations which must guide them in accepting 
established results of scientific research. This 
volume takes significance, therefore, not only from 
its quality but also from its timelimess. It is to 
be hoped that priests and teachers who deal with 
boys will come to the reading of it prepared to 
profit by it. They deal with boys who must be 
prepared not only for Heaven but also for earth, 
not only for personal life but as well for the social 
life of which they must remain precious and im- 
mortal units. 

Wituram J. Kersy. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BOY PROBLEM 


66 AVE a man and you save an individual,’’ 
said John Wanamaker, ‘‘ save a boy and 
you save a whole multiplication table.’’ 

These words are as true from the standpoint of the 
Church as they are from the standpoint of the State. 
The child is the strategic point in the good fight 
which the Church is waging. Whatever problems 
may be before her in a particular country or age, as 
long as she retains her hold upon the lives of the 
children, there is no fear for the future. On the 
other hand, in any place where the Church loses her 
hold on the young, she must inevitably feel the ef- 
fects of it in the years to come. 

The interest of Catholics in the child has never 
stopped at the church door. Anything which affects 
the welfare of the young, at home, in school, or out 
of school, is of supreme importance in the eyes of 
the Church. This is the fundamental reason for the 
parochial school. These schools are almost sacra- 
mental; for the Church knows that education is so 
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intimately connected with the child’s character and 
with his whole welfare that it is a thing which she 
cannot afford to neglect. Therefore there has al- 
ways been a strong Catholic interest in education. 
Outside of the administration of the Sacraments, 
the Church in America has no more important duty 
than to care for her parochial school system. On 
this fundamental point there can be no hesitation, 
no misgivings, no quibbling. The parochial school 
is the corner stone of the future of the Church in 
America. 

But even the best parochial school is not in itself 
sufficient. There are many temptations which meet 
the child outside the school door. A chain is only 
as strong as its weakest link; and the work of the 
Church for the spiritual welfare of the child is never 
complete until the child has been surrounded by 
wholesome influences both within the school and 
without. It would be the height of folly to concen- 
trate our attention on developing a fine parochial 
school system and at the same time to neglect the 
insidious influences which in the course of time 
might nullify the good effects of the school. 

The necessity of supplementing the work of the 
parochial school is forcibly brought home to us when 
we realize what a small part of the child’s day is 
actually spent in school. <A study made recently by 
the United States Bureau of Education shows that 
the average school year for children in the United 
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States is only 164 days and that the average child 
is absent about 33 days, making a net attendance of 
131 days per year. These statistics refer to public 
schools, but there is no reason for believing that con- 
ditions are very much different in our parochial 
schools. If we assume that the school day lasts five 
hours, which is a liberal allowance, this gives a total 
of 655 hours per year, which makes an average of 
one and three-fourths hours per day spent at school. 

What becomes of the rest of the child’s time? A 
certain amount of it is spent in sleep. For the 
twelve-year-old boy, the typical boy of club age, a 
study by Ravenhill made in England gives eight 
hours per day as the average time. On the other 
hand, Terman and Hocking in studying the Ameri- 
can child found the average to be nine hours and 
thirty-six minutes at this age. If, therefore, we al- 
low nine hours and a quarter for sleep, an hour and 
forty-five minutes for school, two hours for wash- 
ing, dressing, meals, etc., and if we are generous 
enough to concede two hours as the daily average of 
work, it will be seen that the American boy of this 
age still has nine hours a day of relatively un- 
occupied leisure time. Certainly eight hours per 
day would be an exceedingly conservative estimate. 

Various studies confirm this. During the Cleve- 
land Education Survey, Johnson studied 915 ele- 
mentary school children who filled out schedules 
for him showing how they spent their time on a 
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pleasant Saturday and Sunday in June. The result 
shows nine hours and forty-one minutes per day of 
play. This figure would be brought down somewhat 
if school days were included. The present writer, 
in an intensive study of one boy, found that he spent 
over seven hours a day at play during the school 
week. Naturally summer vacation would bring up 
this average a little. Henry W. Thurston investi- 
gated the recreation of a number of delinquents in 
Cleveland, and found that some of them spent more 
than ten hours a day on the dumps, in the freight 
yards, on the street corner, or at the movies. These 
and similar studies would seem to confirm the above 
statement that the American boy has an average of 
eight or niue hours a day of leisure time. 

What happens in all this spare time? A number 
of studies have been made to find an answer to this 
question. In these surveys trained investigators 
have been sent out to count the number of children 
doing different things. The results have revealed 
the startling fact that about half the children were 
doing nothing at all. One-sixth were found to be 
working and only the remaining one-third were 
playing. The writer has before him the results of 
five such surveys, representing studies made in 
Cincinnati, Providence, Detroit, Milwaukee, and 
Cleveland. The average results give 49 per cent 
of the children idling, 39 per cent of them playing, 
and 12 per cent of them working. These figures 
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may be verified by anyone who takes the trouble to 
count the children whom he sees from the window 
of a street car on a trip through the streets of a big 
city. About half of the children will be found to be 
spending their time idling. Of course these results 
apply only to outdoor play. When children are in- 
doors they cannot be seen by the casual observer; 
but there is no reason to believe that children who 
are spending their time indoors play more than those 
who are outdoors. The surprising conclusion is 
that the modern American child has a very poor 
and meager recreational life. 

We have seen so far that the American boy has a 
great deal of spare time and that this spare time is 
largely unoccupied. This fact in itself is not of 
great importance. What is tremendously important 
however, is the effect that this unoccupied play time 
has on the character of the child. This is not a 
matter of conjecture. A number of carefully con- 
ducted scientific studies have proved beyond any 
reasonable doubt that there is a close relation be- 
tween wholesome use of play time and wholesome 
character in the children, and that there is an equally 
close relation between unwholesome use of play time 
and delinquency. 

Among the studies made on this point, probably 
none was more carefully worked out than two studies 
made in a course of the Cleveland Survey. In one 
of these Thurston investigated the bearing of spare 
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time on delinquency and in the other Gillin investi- 
gated the relation between spare time and whole- 
some citizenship. Both of these men are social 
scientists of high standing. Their studies were care- 
fully controlled and their results were stated with 
the caution which always characterizes the work of 
a true scientist. 

In the former of these studies Thurston (8) took 
all the cases which came before the Juvenile Court 
of Cleveland during the first seven days of Febru- 
ary, May, June, and October of 1916. After dis- 
carding some of the cases because the child could 
not be located, and others because they were not 
primarily cases of delinquency, 95 boys and girls 
were left. To these were added 29 cases of children 
who had never been cited in court but whose names 
were suggested by the branch librarians of the city 
as being problem children. This gave a total of 
124 cases. Each of these cases was studied inten- 
sively in accordance with the technique of social case 
work. The result was that in 94, or three-fourths 
of the cases there was found ‘‘ a clear connection 
between delinquency and spare time habits.’’ 

These children used their leisure in various ways. 
There was a group of children whose lack of whole- 
some recreational opportunities caused them to play 
habitually in the railroad yards or in the gullies 
which characterize the topography of Cleveland. To 
the former belongs the case of one boy who was ac- 
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customed to pick up bits of wood and build bonfires 
beside the railroad tracks. One day he picked up 
some bolts and nuts and sold them to a junk man 
and was arrested in consequence. Another was 
cited for stealing rides on freight cars, another for 
cutting a signal wire. It seems quite safe to state 
that none of these boys would have done these par- 
ticular things if they had had plenty of opportunity 
for wholesome play in clubs or playgrounds. Other 
children spent their spare time on street corners 
“idling. Here the old maxim applies, that the devil 
finds work for idle hands to do. Some boys loafing 
about a corner learned that the owner of a store was 
to be away all that afternoon and they were later 
arrested for stealing candy and tobacco out of the 
store. A group of girls, idling about a park were 
‘‘ picked up ’’ by a group of young men with dis- 
astrous results to themselves. 

Another group of delinquents had stolen to get 
money for recreation. A boy from a poor home 
had been graduated from grammar school and en- 
tered a business college where he met a group of 
boys who had more money to spend than he. They 
enjoyed movies, burlesque shows, and club parties. 
The boy stole to get money to keep up with the rest 
of the crowd. If he had had ample opportunity for 
other kinds of recreation he would never have found 
it necessary to do this. 

Another group became delinquent in order to 
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qualify for admission into a recreational group. We 
read, for example, of a thirteen-year-old girl who 
was sensitive about her personal appearance. She 
could not make friends with other girls because, as 
she said, ‘‘ they laughed at her clothes.’’ She had 
to spend most of her time playing with little boys. 
She was arrested for stealing a shirtwaist and skirt 
from a department store. 

Finally there was a group of cases of children 
who committed offences as a protest against a lack 
of sufficient play in their lives. There is a rather 
pathetic case of a thirteen-year-old girl who had to 
take care of no less than seven younger brothers and 
sisters, whose only time to play was late at night 
after the other children had gone to bed. ‘This 
brought her into contact with bad company and she 
was brought before the court as a consequence. 

It seems safe to state that all, or nearly all, of 
these cases, comprising as they do three-fourths of 
a typical group of delinquent children, could have 
been saved from their delinquency if they had had 
- an opportunity for plenty of beneficial play under 
proper supervision. Not merely the children them- 
selves, but the community which neglected to give 
them opportunity for plenty of wholesome play 
under proper leadership must bear the moral re- 
sponsibility of their offences. 

Gillin’s book entitled Wholesome Citizens and 
Spare Tvme (5) shows us the other side of the story. 
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A letter was sent out asking people to suggest the 
names of wholesome citizens. By this means 160 
names were obtained, not necessarily of rich, promi- 
nent, or influential people, but of good average citi- 
zens, characterized by honesty, intelligence, and in- 
terest in community affairs. The group was thought 
to be typical of the local distribution of population 
with regard to nationality, occupation, and sex. 
_ All of these persons were interviewed and in this 
way all possible information was gathered about 
their recreation since childhood. The results of 
the study were extremely interesting. It was found 
that the lives of these wholesome citizens were char- 
acterized by a generous amount of wholesome re- 
creation, and this recreation was all of a ‘‘ healthy, 
lively, purposeful sort, moulding through a partici- 
pative activity the social and intellectual as well as 
the physical life of the individual.’’ These recrea- 
tional activities were more uniformly present than 
any other element in their lives, and there was a 
striking absence of any contacts or activities usually 
associated with viciousness. The general result of 
the study is summed up in the statement, ‘‘ We may 
conclude that the evidence shows that spare time 
activities, either directly or indirectly, have had a 
vital influence upon the development of these 
people.’’ 

Even more original than the methods of Thurston 
and Gillin was the experiment of P. F’. Voelker un- 
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dertaken as a doctoral dissertation at Columbia (9) 
Dr. Voelker wished to investigate the influence of 
the Boy Scout program upon character. In order 
to do this he hit on the highly original scheme of 
devising some tests of honesty. These tests he 
divided into two series. The idea of the experiment 
was to give one series of tests to the boys before they 
had had Scout training and the other series after- 
- wards, and to see whether the Scout training had 
made them more honest. 

The general idea of these tests can be best ex- 
plained by examples. There was the Purchasing 
Errand Test, in which the subject was sent to a store 
to do an errand. By a previous arrangement with 
the shop-keeper it was brought about that the child 
was given ten cents too much change. If the child 
kept this money instead of returning it to the shop- 
keeper, he was scored zero in the test. Another was 
the Overstatement Test. In this the ehild was asked 
a number of questions such as, ‘‘ Do you know how 
to use decimals? ’’, ‘‘ Do you know all the letters of 
the alphabet in order?’’ Later the children were 
given an examination testing their knowledge of 
these things to see whether or not they had over- 
stated their ability. Another test was the Tracing 
and Opposites Test. In this the child was given a 
test and then later had an opportunity to cheat and 
fix his answers as he then knew what the correct 
responses were. By an ingenious arrangement a 
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copy of his answers in the first form had already 
heen obtained so that any change could be detected, 
and the child given zero in the test. 

The results of this examination were very inter- 
esting. Two Troops of Boy Scouts who had just 
been organized when the first series of tests were 
given were found at the time of the second test to 
have improved 13.5 per cent and 9.9 per cent in 
honesty respectively. Two other comparable groups 
without any Scout training in the meantime aver- 
aged 7.6 per cent and 10.2 per cent lower respec- 
tively in the second group of tests. The fact that 
this last group came out lower in the second series 
than in the first was due to the greater difficulty of 
the second series. The Boy Scout group did much 
better on the second series even though this series 
was harder than the first. The conclusion seems 
to be that by means of organized recreation such as 
that of the Boy Scouts program it is possible to 
develop wholesome character traits in the child. 

The same thing has been shown by the experience 
of certain cities before and after the installation of 
the playgrounds and clubs. For example, after the 
inauguration of an excellent playground system in 
South Chicago the delinquency immediately fell off 
29 per cent. Again, in the 17th district of Chicago, 
145 boys were brought into court in 1918, 71 in 1920, 
and only 46 in 1921. The reason for this remark- 
able decrease in delinquency was the appearance of 
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the Union League Boys’ Club on the scene early 
in the year 1920. The influence of playgrounds is 
well illustrated in a study by T. KE. Sullenger of the 
University of Omaha. He found that 88 per cent 
of the juvenile delinquents lived more than one-half 
a mile away from the nearest playground. Experts 
agree than the ‘‘ effective radius ’’ of playgrounds 
is about one-half a mile. That is to say, children 
who live more than one-half a mile away from the 
playgrounds are out of its sphere of influence. So 
that out of the juvenile delinquents of Omaha, the 
children who lived near enough to a playground to 
be benefited by it, contributed only about one-eighth 
as many cases to the Juvenile Court as did the chil- 
dren not so fortunately situated. 

These facts and figures are not surprising. The 
most cursory knowledge of the psychology of the 
child would be enough to convince one that there is 
a close relation between the use of spare time and 
character. 

The boy whose recreation is left to random in- 
fluences often fails to find any wholesome activity. 
Youth craves excitement; youth craves action; and 
if the boy cannot get this action and excitement on 
the baseball diamond or the basketball court, he is 
likely to get it by stealing rides on freight cars or by 
breaking windows. 

Sheldon (7) in his classical study of 666 boys’ 
gangs classified them into types. Of them, 406 were 
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found to be primarily athletic and 111 were preda- 
tory. The other categories, including secret, social, 
industrial, philanthropic, literary, artistic, and musi- 
eal gangs altogether totaled only 149. It is thus 
apparent that athletic activities loom larger in the 
lives of the boys of this age than all other interests 
together. And predatory activities, including steal- 
ing and fighting, come second. The moral is that 
the boys of the gang age crave excitement and physi- 
eal activity. This is a law of nature, as immutable 
as gravitation. We cannot alter it, but we can de- 
cide what outlet these cravings shall find. If we 
are wise enough to provide plenty of opportunities 
for wholesome play, the boys will find their physical 
activity and excitement there. If we do not provide 
such facilities, they will get their thrills anyway, but 
they will get them in ways distinctly uncomfortable 
to the community at large. 

Critics of the modern recreational movement 
sometimes say that children should get their re- 
creation at home. Organized play, they say, takes 
the child out of the home and is thus opposed to his 
best interests. One might as well say that the 
parochial school is opposed to the child’s welfare 
because he might better get his religious instruction 
at his mother’s knee. This is true enough in the 
abstract. If all mothers were sufficiently wise and 
zealous to take adequate care of the religious in- 
struction of their children there would be little 
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reason for the parochial school—but this is an im- 
possible ideal. In the same way, if parents had the 
energy and ability to care for their children’s re- 
creation, then there would be less reason for organ- 
ized play. But this condition of affairs belongs to 
the Millennium, not to the Twentieth Century. 

Even if every boy’s father were his playmate and 
constant companion, there would still be recreational 
problems to be solved by the community. The first 
and most obvious is the lack of play space. Tiny 
children may be satisfied with their backyards; but 
boys who want to play the team games—baseball, 
basketball, football—must have space and equip- 
ment. Perhaps few people of the older generation 
realize how pathetically the city boy lacks play space. 
Two generations ago there were open fields; one 
generation ago there were vacant lots; today there 
is scarcely a square foot of open space in a large city 
except that reserved specifically for recreational 
purposes. ‘Therefore, it becomes a matter of neces- 
sity that the city shall set aside playgrounds and 
parks and equip them. In this way organized re- 
creation becomes an actual necessity. 

But even in the most ideal conditions, home re- 
creation has its limitations. At a certain age the 
boy becomes tired of playing with his little sister and 
craves the companionship of his fellows. This is 
perfectly proper and natural. The most devoted 
son must sooner or later emerge from the home and 
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take his place in the world of men. This process 
begins during the gang age. His desire to go out 
with the other fellows and become a part of the 
mircocosm of juvenile society is as inevitable as it 
is healthy. 

The boy who is a regular attendant at a play- 
ground or club has plenty of worth-while activities. 
He is too busy for mischief. He has plenty of out- 
lets for his love of adventure more fascinating than 
stealing or playing truant. Besides, his play takes 
place under wholesome leadership. The men and 
women who are with him in play time inspire whole- 
some ideals. The fact that they despise anything 
mean or underhand is more to him than a thousand 
cut-and-dried talks on honesty in the school. The 
conclusion to which these facts point is quite plain. 
It is our duty so to influence the spare time of the 
child that it is socially constructive and not destruc- 
tive. We are doing this if we can answer in the 
affirmative the two questions put by Thurston (8): 

‘<1. Are the facilities such that every boy and 
girl may choose for every day in the week a spare 
time program that seems worth while to him or her, 
and that at least does not stimulate and invite 
delinquency? 

‘¢ 2. Does every boy and girl have at least enough 
of the sympathetic and intelligent supervision of 
some older person to guarantee early detection of 
wrong habitual choices of spare time activity, and to 
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provide suggestion, wherever needed, of better 
choices? ”’ 

When Thurston laid down these two criteria he 
had in mind the city of Cleveland; but they apply 
equally well to the individual parish. No pastor is 
doing his full duty to the young if the boys have no 
place except the streets to play in after school hours 
—no leaders to direct their spare time activities 
except the loafers on the street corner. The boy’s 
leisure hours are vital in the formation of character 
and as such they must not be neglected. 

The Church knows the value of the child’s soul. 
In her eyes his recreation is not a trivial thing be- 
cause nothing, however small, which bears so inti- 
mately upon his character can be considered trivial. 
The Church would be unfaithful to her mission if 
she had not realized this and done her best to make 
her influence felt here as well as in the education of 
the child. The parochial school and the Catholic 
club are the two pillars upon which the integrity of 
the coming generation rests. And with them lies 
our hope for the future. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF 
CATHOLIC BOYS’ WORK 


HAT should be the relation between boys’ 
work carried on under Catholic auspices 
and non-sectarian boys’ work? ‘Two dif- 

ferent answers have been suggested to this question 
by Catholic experts in the field. One group of writ- 
ers has expressed the opinion that distinctively 
Catholic recreational work is more or less super- 
fluous. They hold that in such activities we can co- 
operate very well with non-sectarian agencies and 
merge our work into theirs. Another group feels, 
however, that our recreational activities should be 
as distinctly Catholic and as separate from non- 
sectarian work as our parochial school system is 
distinct and separate from the public school. 

The writers of the first group point to the fact 
that organized recreation is tremendously expen- 
sive. The amount of money spent by cities in muni- 
cipal recreation, added to the amount spent by pri- 
vate agencies such as the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, the Boys’ Club Federation, and numerous 
other organizations, is simply staggering. If we 
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were to attempt to duplicate all this from a Catholic 
standpoint, they argue, the burden would be too 
great for our people to bear. Therefore, the hard 
facts make it impossible for us to develop an en- 
tirely separate system of boys’ work. 

But even aside from these practical considerations, 
they feel that it would be undesirable not to co- 
operate with our non-Catholic fellow citizens in any 
case. We have already developed a parochial school 
system, in which our children are segregated from 
non-Catholic children. If we were to go further 
and organize a system of exclusively Catholic clubs, 
then our children would never have a chance to 
mingle with their non-Catholic neighbors. The un- 
fortunate result of such an arrangement would be to 
increase prejudice and misunderstanding between 
Catholics and non-Catholics. If our children cannot 
mingle with non-Catholics in school, they argue, let 
them at least meet each other in play. 

This group of writers point, moreover, to the ap- 
proval which many high ecclesiastics, and even the 
Holy Father himself, have given to the work of the 
Boy Scouts, an organization in which children of 
various religions mingle freely together. They also 
instance the satisfactory results which have fol- 
lowed when Catholic and non-Catholic children have 
mixed together, for example in the member clubs of 
the Boys’ Club Federation. 

The other group of writers diverge sharply from 
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this view. They feel that since recreation is known 
to be so intimately connected with the formation of 
character, it ought to be carried on under some sort 
of religious auspices. We have our Catholic schools, 
they say, because the Church feels that education is 
too important a part of the child’s life to be carried 
on altogether apart from religious principles. The 
same reason which makes the parochial school a 
necessity makes the Catholic club a necessity also. 
If we are unwilling to have the boy study geography 
in a public school, we ought to be unwilling to have 
him play basketball in a non-sectarian club. 

They feel that the indiscriminate mingling of 
Catholics and non-Catholics in clubs would foster 
religious indifference, and they point to the fact that 
the results have not been altogether fortunate al- 
ways in the case of those non-sectarian clubs which 
are open alike to Catholic and non-Catholic children. 
However fair the leaders of such clubs have tried to 
be, their fundamental principles differ from ours. 
We appeal to supernatural motives with our chil- 
dren, while the non-sectarian clubs foster merely 
natural virtue. Add to this the difficulty in regard 
to Sunday Mass and Friday abstinence which arises 
especially in camp and it will be seen, they argue, 
that the results of the arrangement leave a great 
deal to be desired. 

Which of the two views is correct? To answer 
this question we must first ask precisely what results 
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the Church hopes for from the recreational work 
with children which she sponsors. The answer to 
this question is that the Church is interested in such 
activities—or any other sort of activity for that mat- 
ter—in so far as it aids her in her supreme purpose 
of leading souls to God. Moreover, she knows only 
one way of accomplishing her aim and that is 
through the means of grace, through the Sacra- 
ments and prayer. In her eyes it is not enough that 
her children grow in merely natural virtue. The 
one thing for which the Church strives is the develop- 
ment of supernatural grace, of Christian holiness, in 
the souls of her members. 

Recreational work, surely, is not a means of grace. 
Neither volley ball nor summer camping works ex 
opere operato. Since this is so it might be reason- 
ably asked why the Church should be interested in 
recreation at all. The answer is simple. Such 
activities do not directly help supernatural virtue; 
but they do do so indirectly, and this in two ways. 

First, recreation sponsored by the Church keeps 
the boy close to her. The lad who is accustomed 
to spend his afternoons and his holidays playing in 
the school yard is not likely to forget about his reli- 
gious duties. He lives, so to speak, under the 
shadow of the Church, and in all his play the pres- 
ence of that institution is somewhere in the back- 
ground of his consciousness. It is a subtle, silent 
influence which he can never quite forget. 
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Secondly, the Church is interested in anything 
which reduces temptation. Therefore she is inter- 
ested in recreational work because this keeps the 
child busy with healthy occupations and away from 
sin. The boy who is playing baseball is not steal- 
ing rides on freight trains, and the boy who is at- 
tending a Scout meeting is not throwing stones 
through windows. It is known, too, that healthy 
play fosters the development of a wholesome per- 
sonality and the supernatural virtues take root there 
more readily. The selfish, queer, self-centered child 
is not likely to become a saint. The normal, healthy 
individual is a more promising subject. It is not 
without reason that the founders of religious orders 
have included a period of recreation in their rules, 
and looked upon that time as extremely important 
in the pursuit of holiness. 

These being the reasons why the Church is inter- 
ested in recreational work, how can she best attain 
her ends—through activities run under Catholic 
auspices or through non-sectarian boys’ work? To 
state the question is to answer it. The ideal situ- 
ation is to have the work done under the direct 
guidance of the Church. We must recognize, how- 
ever, that this happy condition is not always pos- 
sible. For one thing, the financial burden would be 
absolutely enormous if the Church tried to parallel 
at her own expense the endless variety of super- 
vised recreation which is being carried on by non- 
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sectarian agencies. Then too there is the lack of 
trained leadership, the absence of play programs, 
and a thousand and one other minor difficulties. 
For these reasons, although purely Catholic elub 
work is without doubt the ideal, it is an ideal which 
can be only partially realized in actual practice. 
For the above reasons a large part of the play of 
our children is, and will continue to be, carried on 
under non-Catholic auspices. Although somewhat 
short of the ideal, we have no reason to be greatly 
concerned about this condition. For the most part 
the leaders of non-sectarian boys’ work are abso- 
lutely above reproach in their attitude towards the 
Church. They are careful to refrain from doing or 
saying anything which might be offensive to Catho- 
lics. Certainly play carried on under such condi- 
tions is infinitely better than no play at all. The 
boy in a non-sectarian boys’ club is surely much 
better off than the boy playing in the dumps or in 
the railroad yards. ‘Therefore the Church has en- 
couraged and should encourage the activities of non- 
sectarian recreational organizations. She is inter- 
ested in them as she is interested in any good work. 
It should be noted that the Church can approve 
the work of some non-sectarian agencies more 
heartily than others. For instance, she has always 
found it easy to cooperate with the Boy Scouts of 
America. For the Scouts are organized in small 
local units called Troops and each Troop is under the 
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entire control of the institution with which it is 
affiliated. The Catholic Troop therefore may be or- 
ganized as a Junior Holy Name Society, its mem- 
bership may restricted to Catholic boys, and any 
other reasonable restriction may be added which the 
person in charge desires to make. 

The work of the public playgrounds certainly 
ought also to be encouraged. Here the child forms 
part of a very loosely organized group. liven 
though in a particular case the playground leader 
should be bigoted the relation between him and the 
boys is so casual that little harm is lable to result. 
Boys’ clubs such as those sponsored by the Boys’ 
Club Federation are also guite inoffensive. These 
clubs have no religious features. The boys attend 
simply to play and although such clubs suffer some- 
what in comparison with the purely Catholic club, 
still they are doing a work which is certainly worthy 
of our hearty cooperation. | 

Somewhat more difficult is the situation of the 
Catholic boy in a non-sectarian camp. The summer 
camp so completely monopolizes the child’s time and 
the hold it has on his imagination is so complete 
that it is a pity that every Catholic boy cannot be 
in a Catholic camp. Camps are generally situated 
at a considerable distance from the nearest town. 
This makes it difficult to attend Mass on Sunday 
and it is hard for the boys to be faithful to their 
religious observances such ag morning and even- 
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ing prayers, grace before and after meals, and so 
forth. In addition there is the difficulty of Friday 
abstinence. 

Besides the two classes of recreational organiza- 
tions already mentioned—the Catholic and the non- 
sectarian—we must consider a third class, the de- 
finitely Protestant organization. There is no ex- 
cuse for a Catholic boy being a member of the 
Y. M. C. A. or of any club sponsored by a Protestant 
church except under very unusual circumstances. 
The leaders of such clubs are generally absolutely 
honest and sincere in their intentions. But when 
the program contains definitely Protestant religious 
features we cannot tolerate for a minute the mem- 
bership of our boys in such clubs. 

We must consider therefore, three types of or- 
ganized recreation. First, there is recreation 
carried on under Catholic auspices. This we must 
look on always as the ideal. Secondly, there is non- 
sectarian boys’ work. This we must accept in prac- 
tice in certain cases as a very fair substitute for the 
former. We must encourage our children to join 
clubs of this sort when no Catholic clubs are avail- 
able. ‘Thirdly, there are definitely Protestant or- 
ganizations. We must always withhold our ap- 
proval of the participation of our boys in such clubs. 

The practical conclusion of all this is that we 
should try to develop all our recreational work to 
the utmost possible extent. It is rather cruel to 
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forbid our boys to joint the Scout Troop in the 
Methodist church around the corner and at the same 
time to fail to provide a Catholic Troop for him. It 
seems unfair to forbid our young men to joi the 
Y. M. C. A. and then at the same time to offer them 
no place where they can have, under Catholic leader- 
ship, the privileges which are enjoyed by members 
of the Y. M. C. A. It is vain to try to hold our boys 
under the shadow of the Church if we do nothing for 
them while non-Catholic agencies offer rich facilities 
for play. There is one sure and simple way of tying 
up the spare time of our boys with the Church and 
that is for the Church to offer such a large and well 
organized program of activities that no lad in his 
senses would ever want to go anywhere else. This 
is the method of Don Bosco; it is the method of the 
splendidly organized parish clubs of the Kuropean 
Continent; and we have every reason to believe that 
one day it will be the condition of the Church in 
America. 
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CHAPTER III 
NORMAL GROWTH 


T is a remarkable fact that the human child is 
one of the last things to come within the ken 
of science. The astronomer with his telescope 

has searched the sky and discovered stars at untold 
distances; the geologist has read in rocks the story 
of an unthinkably remote past; the biologist with 
his microscope has examined the infinitesimal life 
of the Protozoa; but only very recently has there 
been any scientific knowledge of childhood. Man 
himself, the most obvious subject of study, has been 
one of the last to be studied. It is literally true 
that until within a very few years scientists knew 
more about the teeth of dinosaurs than they did 
about the play habits of three-year-old children, 
more about the Triassic age, than the age of dra- 
matic play. 

This has been an unfortunate state of affairs. 
The boy is father to the man, and we can only un- 
derstand adults when we approach the problem 
genetically and study mind in the making, learning 
our lessons from the child. The importance of child 
study extends over the entire field of social sciences. 
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We are concerned here, however, about its import- 
ance for the recreational leader. Evidently it is 
not possible to gain the interest of the child and to 
influence him in wholesome ways unless we first 
understand something about him. For this reason 
the recreational worker ought to be very much in- 
terested in the modern child study movement. 

The remarkable recent growth of child psychology 
has been due to a complex series of causes but 
we can single out three movements which have 
been of outstanding importance in their contribution 
to the understanding of the normal development of 
the child. The first of these is the nursery school. 
These institutions have long been familiar in Kurope. 
The German Kindergarten is really a form of 
nursery school; and the work of Margaret and 
Rachel McMillan has long made such institutions 
familiar in England. But when the nursery school 
was introduced into the United States it was with a 
very special purpose. The emphasis was on the 
study of the preschool child through the methods 
of modern psychological research. The result is 
that there are some 75 centers in the United States 
attended by children from two to five years of age, 
who are being scientifically studied by competent 
and trained psychologists. The fruit of this re- 
search has been an immensely increased understand- 
ing of the preschool child and through it, of the later 
periods of childhood as well. — 
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A second contribution has come from the educa- 
tional psychologists. Twenty-five years ago edu- 
cational psychology was a very formal science which 
had little to contribute to the understanding of child- 
hood. With the rise of the test movement, however, 
educators came into possession of an instrument 
through which really exact methods were first in- 
troduced into education. The development of in- 
telligence tests has given a new impetus to the 
understanding of the child. 

Probably the most outstanding factor in the ad- 
vance of modern child psychology has been the con- 
tribution of the psychiatric clinic. Throughout the 
country scores of these clinics are in operation. 
Problem children are brought to them by their 
parents, by the schools, by social workers, or by 
juvenile courts. There they are studied intensively 
from all angles. Physicians make physical examin- 
ations; psychologists administer mental tests; social 
workers study home conditions; the psychiatrist uses 
the newly acquired technique of his science to make 
a personality study of the child. The results have 
been that we are beginning to gain an insight into 
the causes which make the queer and reserved child 
differ so much from his fellows. 

It is unfortunate that there is no book which sums 
up, in a satisfactory way, this newer knowledge of 
childhood. In the bibliography at the end of this 
chapter are a number of references to books on 
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various special topics, but unfortunately most of 
the contributions of modern child psychologists 
remain scattered through the pages of scientific 
periodicals and monographs. 

There is nothing in nature more wonderful than 
the growth of a child. At birth he is pathetically 
helpless, more so perhaps than the young of any 
other animal. His entire psychical equipment is 
limited to a few reflexes. Eighteen or twenty 
years later he is an individual with a developed 
intellect which places him infinitely above the brute 
creation. The changes during these years are not 
merely quantitative but qualitative. It is a very 
common error of adults to look upon the child as 
merely a ‘‘ little man ’’. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The child is not merely an abridged 
edition of the adult. He is, as Terman says, ‘‘ dif- 
ferent from the adult in every fibre, every blood 
corpuscle, every bone cell, and in the relative pro- 
portion of all his parts’’. If a new-born infant 
could be magnified to the size of a grown man he 
would be a monster with an enormous head and short 
undeveloped legs. The physical differences between 
the adult and the infant are therefore not merely 
differences of size; and what is true of the body is 
true of the mind as well. The boy is not merely less 
intelligent than the adult, he is intelligent in a dif- 
ferent way. He is not merely more emotional, his 
emotions are different ones. The progress from 
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boyhood to maturity is not a straight and orderly 
one. It is a strange psychological journey leading 
into many unexpected detours and emerging from 
them just as abruptly. It is necessary, therefore, 
to recognize the existence of periods of growth, 
periods which are really different from each other. 
The exact number and extent of these may be hard 
to determine, but at least for convenience in ex- 
position we must recognize their existence. 

The infant under one year of age is a separate 
problem. Most of his waking time is taken up with 
what appears to the adult to be random movements. 
His head, his eyes, his legs, are in a constant motion, 
quite uncoordinated at first but quickly gaining in 
control with the passage of the months. These 
random movements of the baby have the charac- 
teristics of play. Atleast they are activities carried 
on for their own sake without any ulterior motive, 
and this is the essence of play. But although the 
motor play of the infant may be pure fun from his 
standpoint, from the standpoint of Nature it is tre- 
mendously important. For it is only through these 
apparently random movements that the child learns 
to control and coordinate his actions. Thus man be- 
comes, as has been well said, a ‘‘ play-built animal ”’. 

The infant learns to walk and talk soon after his 
first birthday. He then enters upon a new and 
distinct stage of his existence, generally called the 
preschool period. He still retains something of the 
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old liking for mere activity, but this is no longer 
enough to satisfy his aspirations. ‘The play of the 
preschool child is complex. Here it will be enough 
to mention his most characteristic activity—dra- 
matic play. By this, of course, is not meant play- 
ing theater but any sort of activity in which the 
imagination supplies for the lack of reality. The 
tiny girl with her doll which her imagination endows 
with speech and feeling, the tiny boy with the wagon 
which becomes successively a fire-engine, a loco- 
motive, and a pirate ship—these are typical ex- 
amples of the dramatic play of this period. What 
all this means, we adults do not exactly know. 
Psychologists have not yet plucked out the heart of 
the secret. Perhaps Joseph Lee was right when 
he said that it was the child’s way of exploring 
reality. It is not enough for him to look at a 
locomotive or a fire-engine. He has to get inside a 
thing and be it; he has to become a locomotive to 
see what it feels like to roar down the shining rails 
with a cloud of smoke and steam in his wake. 
Around the age of six an event of tremendous im- 
portance takes place in the life of the average child. 
He goes to school. Before this he has been a soli- 
tary being, a little outcast somewhat misunderstood 
in a world of older brothers and sisters. Now for 
the first time he meets a large number of others in 
the same plight as himself. It is the child’s intro- 
duction to society. Now for the first time he begins 
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to measure himself with other lads. He fights with 
Johnny Jones not so much because he bears him 
any animosity, as because he wants to satisfy his 
own curiosity as to whether Johnny can fight as well 
as he. He runs a race with Billie Smith not so 
much for the glory of victory as to measure the 
swiftness of his own pair of legs. Team games 
interest him not at all. Individual competition is 
the breath of his life. EHatremum capiat rabies. 
The psychology of the six-year-old is epitomized in 
the game of tag. 

At this stage it is useless for recreational leaders 
to try to interest a boy in organized team games. 
In fact he needs very little direction. Coaches, uni- 
forms, and athletic teams are beyond his horizon. 
The principal form of organized recreation for 
this age is the playground. As far as the writer 
knows, there has been only one elaborately worked- 
out club program for boys of this age; namely the 
American Eagles (13) of the Horace Mann School, 
at Columbia University. It was successful simply 
because Smith and Fretwell, its organizers, were 
geniuses. 

Somewhere around ten to twelve certain remark- 
able changes take place in a boy and a new era has 
begun. Up to this time he was willing to admit 
girls as participants in his games. His little sister 
was his companion in his activities and they were 
not above a few friendly battles in which chivalry 
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was quite forgotten. But now a striking change 
has taken place. It is the ultimate in insults to 
ask him to play with a girl. The girls on the 
other hand have suddenly discovered that boys 
are ‘‘ horrid’’. The fond mother who invited the 
neighboring girls and boys to celebrate Willie’s 
twelfth birthday suddenly realizes that something 
is remarkably wrong. All the little girls are con- 
gregated in one corner where they giggle over mys- 
terious secrets. All the little boys gather in an- 
other and become painfully conscious of the size of 
their hands and feet. The party has been a failure. 
Also Willie has become a different kind of a boy. 
Outside on the athletic field changes just as 
startling have occurred. The third-grade teacher 
who tried to organize a baseball team in her room 
did not meet with much success. The boys entered 
into the idea with enthusiasm, but as soon as they 
reached the diamond it developed that there were 
nine candidates for the pitcher’s box and no one to 
play right field. There were also nine candidates 
for the first place on the batting order. When the 
distracted teacher finally overcame these difficulties 
and had her team placed in the field she discovered 
to her consternation that the right fielder was chas- 
ing a butterfly and that the third baseman had gone 
home. Now, however, all this has changed. Willie 
is satisfied to play right field for the glory of the 
team. Although his own contribution may be a 
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muffed fly and three strike-outs, he takes a vicarious 
pride in the achievements of the pitcher who fanned 
13 opposing batters, and of the third baseman who 
made two home-runs. Something has happened in- 
side Willie. He now no longer plays as an individ- 
ual against other individuals but as a member of 
the team against other teams. 

He is now eager to join a club. No longer does 
he get any thrill out of playing quietly in front of 
his house. He wants to join a society and if there 
is no boys’ club in the vicinity, then he and his 
cronies form a gang of their own. The boy is now 
entering upon the gang age. He is learning the give 
and take of citizenship. The gang is teaching him 
to sacrifice his own interests for the good of the 
social whole. A school may teach him the technical 
requirements of citizenship, but the gang teaches 
him how to be a citizen. 

The gang age, moreover, is the most important of 
all periods from the standpoint of the recreational 
leader. It is the period when boys are most eager 
to join, most pathetically helpless when left to them- 
selves. Any boys’ club or any recreational move- 
ment like the Boy Scouts will show an overwhelm- 
ing majority of boys of the gang age. This is why 
the psychology of the gang is so important to 
recreational workers. It is why our most success- 
ful projects, such as the Boy Scouts or the group 
clubs are organized into small units which are noth- 
ing less than conventionalized gangs. 
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The gang age, too is extremely important from 
the standpoint of the character of the child. He is 
yet plastic enough to be benefited immensely by the 
influences which are brought to bear on him and yet 
he is mature enough to begin to think for himself. 
He is wild, active, mischievous perhaps, but at the 
same time he is beginning to develop a personality 
of his own and is no longer passively dependent on 
the desires of his elders. This period of rapid 
development and radical readjustment may work 
great good to the boy under an intelligent leader or 
ereat evil under the random influences of the street. 

At the age of 14 or 15 other changes set in. The 
boy modifies his intransigent attitude towards girls. 
So far from despising them he finds that their com- 
pany may be extremely fascinating. Since the feel- 
ing is quite mutual, dances and other social recrea- 
tions begin to occupy a large part of his time. 
Scouting loses its old fascination. The boy drops 
away from his club. He plays the team games more 
scientifically and far better, but without something 
of the old abandon. 

This is adolescence. The boy is now practically 
aman. ‘There will be no other radical changes. 
He will become more intelligent and he will be better 
able to meet the problems of life as he acquires ex- 
perience, but he will not be fundamentally different 
at 26 and at 16. 

The recreation of the adolescent does not offer 
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as many problems as the recreation of the younger 
boy. He is now largely able to manage his own 
affairs. He needs guidance and direction and 
advice, it is true; but he does not need to have all 
his activities organized for him as if he were a 
younger lad. 

It will be seen that every stage has its own char- 
acteristic play. Infancy has its motor play, the 
preschool period its dramatic play, and later boy- 
hood its individual competition. Team games are 
characteristic of the gang age and social recreation 
of adolescence. A competent play leader will take 
all these into consideration when he is working out 
his program, never trying to combine in the same 
group boys who belong to different periods of de- 
velopment. Each of these periods must have its 
own organization. If one boys’ club is to include 
lads from more than one of these ages there ought 
to be a separate division for each. 

There is a great deal of difference between the 
man who organizes recreation through rule-of-thumb 
methods and the man who bases his work on an in- 
telligent appreciation of the underlying principles, 
just as there is a great difference between the 
‘* practical nurse ’’ who treats the sick without any 
insight into causes and the trained physician who 
is aided by the latest developments of scientific 
medicine. It is worth while, therefore, for the 
recreational leader to familiarize himself with the 
psychology of boyhood. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE PROBLEM CHILD 


T is a false and narrow view of recreation which 
would hold that the leader has done his full 
duty if he has kept the boys busy and interested 

in wholesome play. He should do more than this. 
His interest should extend not merely to the group 
as a whole but to each individual boy. Hach lad 
has his own problem. One is a bully, another is 
timid, a third is the constant butt of ridicule. The 
leader who has the good of the child at heart will 
try to give each one of these boys appropriate treat- 
ment. This is particularly true of the priest who 
interests himself in organized play. With his 
trained sense of the value of the human soul he will 
not be satisfied until he feels that his influence ex- 
tends to every individual boy and that it is meeting 
each boy’s needs. 

The Church’s best resources in dealing with 
human problems are, of course, the means of grace. 
The Sacraments are an answer to all the problems 
of human ills and yet we must not despise natural 
means. It has never been the policy of the Church 
to neglect the corporal works of mercy and all other 
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natural means of assuaging human ills. Certain 
concepts from modern psychology and social science 
therefore will be useful to the Catholic recreational 
leader. Modern psychology speaks frequently of 
the ‘‘ unadjusted ’’ individual. The course of 
human life is looked upon as a process of adjust- 
ment. In the face of problems and difficulties and 
trials humanity must find some way of making life 
livable. The normal, healthy individual generally 
manages to do this by meeting his difficulties 
squarely and overcoming them if he can, or if he 
cannot, by accepting his sorrow as the common lot 
of mankind. But there are certain individuals who 
on account of some difficulty of character or some 
factor of environment are not able to meet the 
problems of life unaided. These are the ‘‘ unad- 
justed ’’ individuals who form a problem of vast 
importance. 

The reasons for these peculiarities of human 
behavior are difficult and extraordinarily compli- 
cated—as complicated as human nature itself, but 
certain recent advances in psychology have enabled 
us to single out a few of the factors of conduct so 
that they may be studied separately. Of these 
new techniques, one of the most important is the 
intelligence test, by which an individual’s ‘‘ gen- 
eral intelligence ’’ may be measured with relative 
accuracy. 

Intelligence tests may be divided into three sorts. 
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There are the individual test, the group tests, and 
the performance tests. Group tests are a rough 
device used to measure the intelligences of a large 
group of persons at once, say, a class in school or 
a company of army recruits. They are not highly 
reliable for individual diagnosis. The perform- 
ance tests are various sorts of problems to be per- 
formed by hand and they are used to test the in- 
telligence of people who have not a sufficient com- 
mand of the English language to take the ordinary 
tests. For all case studies, however, tests of the 
individual type are almost always used. Among 
these the Stanford-Binet is overwhelmingly the 
most popular. It was a revision of the Binet-Simon 
Scale which was published by Terman in 1916. By 
the Stanford-Binet a pupil is given a mental age. 
For example, if a child is found to have a mental 
age of eight years and six months we mean that he 
is as successful in the test as the average child of 
that age would be. We distinguish mental age 
(MA) from chronological age (CA) or the actual 
number of years the child has lived. Thus a child 
may actually be ten years of age or, as we say, he 
has a CA of ten years, but because he is a dull child 
he may have a mental age of only eight years. 
Then we introduce the concept of the intelligence 
quotient (IQ). The child with a CA of ten years 
and a MA of eight years has advanced only 80 
per cent as far as he ought to. This is expressed 
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by saying his IQ is 80. It will be seen that a child 
with an IQ of 100 is just normal, those with an IQ 
of less than 100, dull and those with an IQ more 
than 100, bright. 

It has been found that the IQ is approximately 
a constant quantity. The child of five years who 
has a MA of four will, at the age of ten, have a MA 
of eight and at the age of fifteen a MA of twelve. 
That is to say his IQ will be 80 all along. This is 
the particular advantage of the 1Q method. It gives 
a measure of individual ability which is relatively 
independent of age. It has been found that at a 
certain age, probably between 14 and 16, the growth 
of intelligence ceases. Beyond this age the in- 
dividual may advance in knowledge and experience 
but in pure brightness he does not progress. There- 
fore the IQ technique does not apply without modi- 
fication, over the age of 16 years. According to 
the rules used in connection with the Stanford-Binet, 
the intelligence quotient of a person over 16 is eal- 
culated exactly as if the person were 16. That is, 
his IQ is his MA divided by 16. 

Mental tests thus furnish us also with a definite 
and quantitative means of classifying individuals 
in regard to intelligence. Any such classification 
of the abilities of individuals is necessarily arbi- 
trary. There are no natural divisions. There is a 
continuous distribution of intelligence extending 
from the very highest genius to the lowest idiocy, 
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one degree shading off into the next by impercep- 
tible gradations. 

We must distinguish here between the definitely 
feeble-minded and the merely dull. Terman’s de- 
finition of feeble-mindedness includes all those with 
an IQ under 70. These are further classified into 
morons, imbeciles, and idiots, in descending order. 
We shall use the term ‘‘ dull ’’ here for those whose 
IQ lies between 70 and 90. 

The definitely feeble-minded always need very 
special care. The highest grades of these, the 
morons, are usually capable of earning their own 
living. The lower classes among the idiots may re- 
main at an infantile level of development at which 
they cannot even feed themselves or talk. The 
lowest grade of feeble-minded will never be a prob- 
lem to the recreational worker because from the 
very nature of the case they are usually confined to 
institutions, but the higher grades do need atten- 
tion. ‘The typical moron in the grammar school is 
constantly failing in his classes. He is kept 
back when the other boys are promoted. He 
makes stupid answers and is perhaps scolded by a 
teacher who thinks that the child is merely lazy, 
while long division is as far above his stunted mind 
as harmonic analysis is above the ordinary person. 
It is a very real service as well as an act of Chris- 
tian charity to restore the self-confidence of these 
unfortunate individuals by praising their minor 
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successes at play. Everyone needs the heartening 
effect of some sort of success. If he cannot get it 
in the school room it is a blessing to be able to get 
it on the baseball diamond or the basketball court. 
The leader may sometimes arrange to have such 
boys sent to special classes where they will receive 
the instruction they need. The feeble-minded per- 
son who is also mentally unbalanced ought always 
to be transferred to an institution. 

The problems of the dull are somewhat different 
from those of the feeble-minded but they are even 
more important from the standpoint of society. 
This class contributes boys to the juvenile court al- 
together out of proportion to its numbers. Ac- 
cording to Burt’s study (1) boys in this class form 
about 45 per cent of all delinquents. Crime is a 
stupid thing. It is the characteristic way for a dull 
person to try to succeed in society. These boys 
may be as good in the eyes of God as their brighter 
fellows but they are constantly getting into difficul- 
ties through pure stupidity because they are in- 
capable of understanding the importance of obedi- 
ence to organized society. 

The recreational leader will try to make special 
projects for boys of this type. They do not succeed 
in Scouting and other activities which require men- 
tal effort. Their recreation will naturally be rather 
haphazard. Even in playing the team games they 
may be somewhat handicapped by their dullness but 
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the ingenious and kind leader will make a distinct 
effort to provide for these children a place in his 
program. He will interest himself in their prob- 
lems, help them to adjust their courses at school, 
and, when they leave school, to get a job suited to 
their capacities. By giving these children assist- 
ance in such ways he will be helping them to be- 
come independent; he will be aiding them to adjust 
themselves to civilized society; and will be making 
it easier for them to avoid delinquency. 

There are other abnormal children whose intelli- 
gence is equal to the average yet who act queerly. 
One may be constantly boasting, another may steal 
useless things without any apparent motive, an- 
other may lie constantly without any possible bene- 
fit to himself, another may be moody, constantly 
brooding by himself, and seldom mixing with the 
other boys. These are psychopathic children and 
their problem is even more acute than that of the 
dull and feeble-minded. Such abnormal conduct may 
be occasioned in some cases by a physical disease, 
but in the vast majority of instances the cause will 
be mental. 

The modern psychological clinic has thrown a 
vast amount of light upon such cases. It has been 
found that their queerness is generally due to the 
effects of inability to meet life’s problems squarely. 
Very frequently, perhaps in the majority of cases, 
this is due to unwise methods of training used by 
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parents. Through such unwise methods it is 
possible to teach a child to be queer quite as 
definitely as he may be taught to read and write. 
This has been expressed very well indeed by Morgan 
in his book (11) which is probably the best existing 
treatment of the minor problems of the unadjusted 
child. He says: ‘‘ When the mother decides to deny 
the baby something it desires, lets him cry for half 
an hour, and then gives him the object, she is teach- 
ing the child to cry for what he wants. When she 
waits until he throws himself into a tantrum before 
she yields, and upon the manifestation of one of 
these gives him his desire, she is teaching him to 
have tantrums. When she waits on a child and 
pets him—and does this with great gusto—only when 
he is sick, she is teaching him to get sick in order 
to be babied. When she permits him to get what 
he wants by pouting and sulking, she is teaching him 
to turn in on himself and pout when he meets op- 
position. When she helps him in every problem he 
encounters, she is making a weakling of him and 
ruining his chances of self-reliance. Thus, in a 
thousand ways she is molding him for the future.’’ 
The treatment of these problems depends to a 
great extent on the insight and tact of the leader. 
The man who is with the boys during their play 
when they are off their guard probably has a better 
chance to gain real insight into their character than 
the teacher who is with them only in the more formal 
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environment of the class-room. The leader can 
tame the bully by systematically snubbing him. He 
can give the timid child confidence by appointing 
him to minor positions of leadership. He can help 
the effeminate boy by gradually interesting him in 
manly sports. He can, in a word, make his work 
fit their special problems quite as definitely as a 
physician prescribes for a disease. 

There is still a third type of child, abnormal 
neither in intelligence nor in personality, but who 
has been made a problem through the circumstances 
of his environment. Perhaps the most common 
cause assigned for a delinquency is the boy’s as- 
sociation with a bad gang. This is an explanation 
which the mother likes to believe because it shifts 
the responsibility from her boy onto the shoulders 
of his ‘‘bad companions’’. It is also a reason often 
given by inexperienced social workers who are satis- 
fied with surface appearances. But expert students 
of delinquency are rather slow to accept this explan- 
ation. First of all the question may be asked 
whether the boy is bad because he goes with bad 
companions or whether he goes with bad companions 
because he is bad. It is like the old riddle as to 
which came first, the hen or the egg. Probably the 
true state of affairs is that bad traits of character 
are not generally acquired from the other members 
of the gang but that already existing bad tendencies 
are strengthened through evil companionship. 
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Good recreational work is a direct answer to the 
problem of the undesirable gang. Organized play 
offers wholesome and more interesting projects in- 
stead of the somewhat aimless activities of the gang. 
Sometimes clever leaders bring the whole gang 
bodily into their club and organize it into a Patrol 
of their Scout Troop or as an athletic team. It is 
generally better to do this than to try to separate 
the boy from his gang. 

The boy who comes from an unsuitable home 
offers a more pressing problem than the member 
of an undesirable gang. Gangs are more or less 
under the control of the recreational leader while 
the boy’s home is outside his sphere. Modern so- 
cial case work knows two ways to deal with the un- 
suitable home. Either the child may be left in his 
home and the home itself may be rebuilt through 
judicious treatment, or the child may be removed 
and sent to an institution or boarded out in a 
private family. In all of these cases the recrea- 
tional leader can do but little but he may be of use 
by bringing such cases to the attention of the proper 
social agency. 

The leader who is alive to the problems men- 
tioned in this chapter can be infinitely more valuable 
to the boys than the one who contents himself with 
merely furnishing recreation for them in the mass. 
It is a concept of recreational leadership which may 
be unusual to many but it is a concept which is old 
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for all of that. This quite definitely was the view 
of recreational work taken by men like Don Bosco 
and Saint Philip Neri. 

Modern science offers us a new insight into the 
causes of human behavior. Just as the Catholic 
hospital has been ever ready to take over each new 
advance of modern science, so the Catholic recre- 
ational worker ought to be eager to make his work 
even more effective by using each new device which 
science offers him. The leader with this viewpoint 
will find himself able to clear up many minor diffi- 
culties. He will give advice and directions to the 
dull. He will do what he can to solve the problems 
of the queer and reserved child. He will fight 
against the influences of bad environment in the 
case of the boy subject to them. Even though he 
will not be prepared, on account of his lack of facili- 
ties and experience, to treat the most difficult cases, 
he will do a very great service by helping to bring 
such boys to the attention of the proper social 
agencies. In this way he will make his influence 
felt in the lives of the boys, not merely when they 
are on the basketball court or the football field but 
throughout their whole lives and he will be render- 
ing them a service which deserves the name of 
Christian charity in its highest and purest sense. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE BOY AND THE PARISH CLUB 


NEWLY appointed bishop had decided to 
make a thorough study of the social ser- 
vice work of his diocese with a view to 

reorganization. In this connection the present 
writer was invited to conduct a survey of recre- 
ational work. The result was rather surprising. 
We had expected to find that the most effective 
work was being done by a few well-known, city-wide 
organizations. But the more facts we gathered the 
stronger became the conviction that the most effi- 
cient recreational agency is the parish club. 

The cause of the Church’s interest in recreation 
is her desire to have her children live close to her. 
It is not enough that the people should attend Mass 
on Sunday and then disappear for a week. The 
more the Church gets into the daily life of the 
people, the more likely it is that they will be ani- 
mated by the Catholic spirit. Now, although the 
average parish cannot compete with big city-wide 
Catholic organizations in the matter of elaborate 
equipment, still the parish has the enormous ad- 
vantage of being nearer geographically to the homes 
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of most of the people and of being nearer sentiment- 
ally to their hearts. The priest who has given the 
children their First Communion, who has visited 
the home in joy and sorrow, who knows his people 
family by family, has a much better chance to in- 
fluence them in their spare time than has the paid 
leader of the big club. 

Another fact which stood out was the unevenness 
of the parish work. For while some parishes, as 
has been said, were doing extremely effective work, 
there were others which were doing nothing. In 
this connection it occurred to the writer that it might 
be interesting to have a set of standards of what 
might be reasonably expected of a parish club. Such 
a set of standards might possibly be useful in a 
parochial examination of conscience. 

Of course these standards will vary widely from 
parish to parish. Some struggling parishes can af- 
ford very little. Some rich parishes can pay for 
elaborate equipment. lor the sake of being specific, 
therefore, let us imagine a city parish of about five 
thousand souls. The people are mostly skilled or 
semiskilled workmen with a sprinkling of profes- 
sional, and small business men and perhaps a few 
families living on the border-line of poverty. There 
is a parochial school and convent; and the parish 
is staffed by a pastor and one or two curates. This 
represents the situation in thousands of city parishes 
and may be considered fairly typical. The question 
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is, what may reasonably be expected of such a 
parish along the line of parochial organization for 
recreation? 

The pastor should have the parish club in mind 
when he consults his architect about the building 
of the school. There is a growing movement to 
build public schools along lines which will permit 
their use at night as recreation centers. This is a 
hint worth taking. The up-to-date parish school, 
then, will have about the following equipment. 
First, a hall with a hardwood floor and movable 
benches. This will permit its use as a gymnasium 
for basketball, as a hall for dramatics and school 
assemblies, and as a floor for card parties and pos- 
sibly dances. At one end of the hall is a small stage, 
but deep enough for dramatics. There will be doors 
which will permit the actors to leave the stage with- 
out passing through the audience. At the other end 
of the hall is a gallery which is useful for the specta- 
tors at basketball games. In the gallery also is a 
fireproof booth for a motion-picture machine. The 
hall should have a height of at least 18 to 20 feet. 

In the basement of many schools there is waste 
room. The up-to-date school will not permit this, 
but will find space for at least three large, dry, airy 
rooms. One will be used for a dressing room for the 
players who use the gym. It will have two or three 
shower baths in a small adjoining room. There 
will be steel lockers for the players. Another large 
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room will contain two or three pool tables, while the 
third room will be devoted to quiet games, such as 
cards, checkers, and chess. A small library with a 
few current magazines may be located in the card 
room, though a separate room would be, of course, 
desirable. If another small room is available it 
may be used as an office. Otherwise, there should 
be a locked desk somewhere to keep club records, 
membership cards, and such things. 

A parish which has the foresight to build a school 
thus equipped will be well provided for recreational 
work. Where the school has already been built, 
however, and where the plan of the school prevents 
making sufficient changes at a reasonable cost to 
permit the building to be used for recreation, it is 
sometimes possible to hire or buy a house in the 
neighborhood. This has the disadvantage, however, 
that the ordinary dwelling house has been built for 
quite another purpose and it is not easy to remodel 
it as a clubhouse; then too, it will require a separate 
heating plant in the winter with bills for coal and 
janitor service. On the whole, then, the pastor who 
houses his club in his school building is to be con- 
gratulated. 

The nature of the parish boys’ club will depend 
very largely on whether or not there is a men’s club 
also. Where this is the case the boys’ activities can 
be organized as a junior division of the adult club. 
This prevents much unnecessary duplication. Since 
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the men will use the club equipment only at night and 
on holidays, and since the boys will use it only in 
the afternoons and on Saturdays, 1t ought to be pos- 
sible to make the same equipment serve for both 
divisions. The junior section can thus act as a 
feeder for the men’s club, and the latter can, in its 
turn, help the boys by furnishing coaches and other 
volunteer leaders, and in various other ways. 

The most important question in the organization 
of a boys’ club is the question of leadership. ‘The 
only thoroughly satisfactory solution to this prob- 
lem is the paid worker. But since competent and 
trained leaders are expensive, very few parishes 
can see their way to take this step. Where a parish 
does do so it ought not to make the mistake of get- 
ting an incompetent man. Hither there should be 
no paid leaders at all or else a well-trained and ex- 
perienced boy-worker should be secured. The club 
should expect to pay at least twenty-five hundred 
dollars a year for such a man. Where a full-time 
paid leader is out of the question, as is often the 
case, sometimes a part-time worker may be secured. 
But it is difficult to secure such a man because being 
a part-time man he will have some other employ- 
ment and this employment will generally keep him 
busy during the day—just the time when his ser- 
vices will be required. 

Probably most successful parish clubs are organ- 
ized under the leadership of some priest. This is 
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not the ideal condition. For one thing, the club so 
organized lacks stability. After an unusually gifted 
priest has organized a good club he is liable to be 
changed to another parish and there is no assurance 
that his successor will be equally competent and 
energetic. Then too, a priest has other duties. His 
contribution should be limited to organization and 
inspiration. It will be much better for all concerned 
if he can turn the acual work of running the organ- 
ization over to someone else. Sometimes sisters or 
brothers contribute their time to act as leaders of 
the club; but the rules of most religious orders are 
such that this is seldom possible. We have not yet 
reached, here in the United States, the same con- 
ception of the importance of club work which led 
Don Bosco to organize his Salesians, a religious 
order established for the express purpose of carry- 
ing on recreational work with boys. 

A. great deal can be done through the use of volun- 
teers. The general feelings of workers has been 
that volunteers do not make good leaders to put in 
complete charge of the whole club, but that they 
are very useful in minor réles and may be expected 
to do specific things satisfactorily. 

There are two possible ways of maintaining dis- 
cipline and determining the policy of a club. One 
is the autocratic method, the other is the method 
of self-government. In the former, the one at the 
head of the club, be he priest or paid leader, deter- 
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mines all policies, and is himself responsible for 
carrying them out. If the members elect officers the 
titles are merely honorary. They have no real re- _ 
sponsibility in running the club. The advocates of 
this method argue that a benevolent despot can give 
the boys better government than they can give them- 
selves. Without adult leadership they are not well 
able to manage their own affairs nor are they very 
anxious to do so. It is much better to substitute the 
experience and judgment of an older person for the 
inexperience and lack of foresight of the club 
members. 

Most progressive boys’ clubs have introduced at 
least a certain amount of self-government. The 
varieties of the system vary indefinitely. A typical 
parish club with which the writer was familiar used 
the following system. An executive committee of 
15 was appointed by the adult leaders of the club. 
This committee elected their chairman who auto- 
matically became the president of the club, together 
with a vice-chairman, a secretary, and a treasurer. 
The complete responsibility of running the club 
even to the control of the finances was placed on 
this body. Various sub-committees were formed 
and took charge of special divisions of the work. A 
house committee was responsible for maintaining 
discipline on the club premises. An athletic com- 
mittee obtained coaches, arranged schedules, and 
recommended an athletic budget for the consider- 
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ation of the whole committee. A finance committee 
was concerned with means of raising money, while 
the membership committee passed upon the applica- 
tions of new members. The committee was self- 
perpetuating. When a member dropped out, his 
colleagues elected his successor. This arrangement 
was eminently successful. 

It may be objected that it would be much easier 
for an adult leader to take complete charge of the 
elub personally than to work through such a com- 
mittee. This is perfectly true! But is there any- 
thing the club can do for the boy more important 
than to give him a sense of responsibility, to develop 
leadership in him, and to teach him the necessity of 
social cooperation? A member of a club where some 
degree of self-government is in operation has a 
different attitude. He feels a responsibility to it 
which is lacking in a member of a club which is run 
autocratically. 

It is particularly instructive to notice the attitude 
of a committee of boys toward culprits who have 
broken the rules. The same boys who a few weeks 
ago were themselves perhaps destroying club prop- 
erty, now take a stern and uncompromising attitude 
towards the accused and if the adult leader has to 
intervene it is almost uniformly to ask clemency for 
the delinquent. 

The question of financing a boys’ club is always a 
difficult one because most of the members are in 
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school or working at a small salary. Therefore the 
boys themselves cannot be expected to contribute 
very much towards the club expenses. The latest 
report of the Boys’ Club Federation which includes 
the principal boys’ clubs in America shows that the 
annual cost of running such club is about $9.38 per 
boy. Figures are not given as to the amount con- 
tributed by the boys themselves, but it is certainly 
much less, on the average, than a dollar a year. So 
that the club is faced with the task of raising almost 
nine dollars per boy per year. In a parish club the 
expenses will not be so great. However, there will 
always be a real financial problem. 

Dues should always be charged, no matter how 
small they are, because when the member has con- 
tributed even a few cents towards the expenses of 
the club he feels more responsible towards it than 
if his membership were a gift. Something can be 
realized also from the fees collected for the use of 
pool and billiard tables, or bowling alleys. It is an 
open question whether these activities should not 
be free. Some clubs run a store where candy and 
soft drinks are sold. It is felt that since the boys 
will spend money on these things anyway the profit 
might as well be given to the club as to the corner 
storekeeper. Probably most of the expense of all 
parish clubs is met by special features such as 
minstrel shows or excursions in which the parents 
and friends of the boys contribute by buying tickets 
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and so forth. Then there is no reason why some aid 
should not be given to the club out of the general 
parish funds. There is no more reason why the 
club should pay for itself than there is for the 
parochial school doing so. Both are doing a great 
good work for the youth of the parish, and the parish 
should expect to contribute something in return. 

Athletics will always be the largest feature on the 
club program. The absence of a gymnasium is al- 
ways a severe handicap although even in this case 
a club may have a good outdoor athletic program if 
there is some play space available. The regular 
team games, football, basketball, and baseball, will 
be the most important forms of athletics. Some- 
thing will be said about these sports in another 
chapter. It should be the aim of the club not so 
much to produce winning teams as to see that most 
of its members are on one team or another. One 
good way to do this is to organize an intra-mural 
league, made up of teams chosen entirely from club 
members. This may be run in addition to the house 
teams, that is to say, teams which represent the 
club in inter-club competition. Instead of an intra- 
mural league a small club might find that there would 
be sufficient opportunities for participation for all 
the members if there were several house teams for 
playing outside games. Thus there may be a num- 
ber of different football and basketball teams of 
various weights and two or three baseball teams of 
different ages. 
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The question of uniforms for the teams may be- 
come a problem. Sometimes the boys themselves 
pay for their own uniforms which are sold to them 
by the club at a wholesale price. If, however, the 
club is to outfit the players the uniforms should be 
given out before each game and collected immedi- 
ately afterwards. When a boy is allowed to take the 
uniform home he begins to feel that it is his and he 
resents giving it up to another player. But where 
the club takes charge of the uniforms they will be 
better cared for and there will be no problem of col- 
lecting them at the end of the season. Also the same 
set of uniforms may be used for different teams. 

Where the club has a large number of members 
it is possible to keep the entire group in action dur- 
ing a gym period by the use of formal drill. But 
such drill is losing favor now among authorities on 
physical education. They feel that there is no 
system of formal gymnastics better for exercising 
all the muscles of the body than the standard team 
games. From the standpoint of the boy there is 
certainly no hesitation about which system is more 
fun. For it is a general principle that any activity 
which can be put in the form of a game will immedi- 
ately become 100 per cent more fascinating in the 
eyes of the boy. 

Contrary to public opinion, even the small boy 
cannot keep in motion quite all the time. He too, 
likes to be quiet now and then and to meet this need 
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the club ought to provide rooms for quiet games. 
Where standard-sized pool and billiard tables are 
too expensive, small tables may make good substi- 
tutes. The game of table roque played on billiard 
tables is also gaining popularity. Most clubs do 
not allow their junior members to play cards, feel- 
ing that it offers a too inviting occasion for 
gambling, although this danger 1s by no means con- 
fined to card games. These clubs substitute for 
eards a number of table games such as crokinole, 
checkers, chess, and others. Ping-pong occupies a 
position midway between the quiet and the active 
games. 

All these activities become much more fascinat- 
inng through the recognition of champions. One 
arrangement is to have a tournament at the begin- 
ning of the season in every game. In this way 
champions are determined in ping-pong, checkers, 
chess, crokinole, and so forth. Perhaps there will 
be various classes with a different champion in each 
class. Then during the course of the year any mem- 
ber will be entitled to challenge the champion 
who loses his crown if he is beaten. An elaborate 
system of rules provide for all these and the 
champion is required to accept a certain number of 
challenges per month. 

Some clubs have libraries. On account of the 
necessity of supervision these are generally opened 
only at certain periods, say, three hours a week. 
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Sometimes arrangements may be made with the 
Public Library of the city to supply the books for 
club libraries according to the basket system. This 
is probably the best arrangement. Where a club 
depends on donations to build up its library, the 
result of the contributions are generally uninterest- 
ing in the eyes of the boys. 

Many clubs make use of the program of the Boy, 
Scouts, the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, and other na- 
tional organizations. This is a goodidea. The lad 
who does not enjoy football may enjoy Scouting; 
and the lad who does not like Scouting may like 
basketball. It seems to be a good thing for the club 
to provide a variety of activities ; for the more things 
it offers, the more boys it attracts. 

Nearly all large boys’ clubs classify their mem- 
bers in classes according to age. In a small parish 
club an elaborate classification will seldom be neces- 
sary, but it may be found useful to have some 
division, at least for the athletic teams. If the gym 
period lasts three hours the small boys may have it 
one hour, the intermediates the second hour, and the 
larger boys during the final hour. The degree of 
classification which may be desirable for a small 
club depends upon the number and ages of its mem- 
bers, and on the facilities available. For this reason 
it is impossible to give general directions here as to 
how many and what divisions will give greatest 
satisfaction. 
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The leaders in charge of parish clubs generally 
feel that the program ought to include some sgpirit- 
ual features. There are two ways of securing this. 
Membership may be made conditional on member- 
ship in a Sodality, a Junior Holy Name Society, or 
on attendance at Sunday School. ‘There is, how- 
ever, one very real objection to this arrangement. 
It seems to foster hypocrisy. If a boy joins a 
Sodality merely in order that he may play basket- 
ball, one may doubt whether he will acquire very 
much merit. Probably a better arrangement is to 
offer membership in the club freely to all boys and 
then, if it is thought necessary, to encourage them, 
without requiring them, to take part in certain 
religious features such as a monthly Communion 
Sunday for club members. 

The parochial school and the parish club are the 
two agencies aside from purely religious features, 
through which the Church can maintain her hold on 
the young. American Catholics have a parochial 
school system of which they have reason to be proud. 
Let us hope that in the near future the same may 
be said of our parish club. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CATHOLIC BOYS’ CLUBS IN EUROPE 


AST summer the present writer had the 
pleasure of meeting the famous Msgr. 
Merisi. The labors of this venerable and 

kindly priest on behalf of the Catholic boy have 
made him well known throughout Italy. He is in 
charge of all the organized recreational work of 
the large, and very progressive Archdiocese of 
Milan. The Boy Scouts, the summer camps, and 
all the parish clubs are centralized under his 
control. Besides this, he is the Catholic represen- 
tative on the Executive Committee of the Balilla, 
a Fascist society for boys. Talking to us one 
evening about recreational work, he made a state- 
ment which sums up the spirit of the parish club 
on the Continent. 

‘<The parish club is for Italy,’’ he said, ‘‘ what 
the parochial school is for you Americans.”’ 

In the United States we look to the parochial 
school to give elementary religious instruction and 
to keep the child close to the Church. In Europe 
the work of the parochial school is hampered by 
unjust laws and consequently it is not as well de- 
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veloped as it is with us. But the deficiency is sup- 
plied in very large measure by an excellent and 
very active system of parish clubs. 

The parish club on the Continent differs from 
similar institutions in America in several respects. 
For one thing, regular religious instruction forms 
an integral part of its program. Many of these 
clubs, particularly in Italy, have a chapel of their 
own where the club members attend Mass on 
Sundays instead of in the regular church. Again, 
the program of these clubs is much more inclusive 
than itis here. Many parishes have developed their 
clubs to such an extent that provision is made, with 
competent leadership, for recreation for all the spare 
time of all the boys in the parish. 

The Oratorio di San Ambrosio in Milan may be 
taken as typical of the Italian parish club. The 
word oratorio, it must be explained, is the equivalent 
of our parish club. To translate it literally oratory 
would be somewhat misleading. This club is one 
of about 30 similar institutions in the city. It has 
an honorable history of over a century and a quar- 
ter of successful activity. The visitor, coming in 
from the street, enters a large yard, perhaps 200 
feet long and 100 feet wide, equipped with a basket- 
ball court and playground apparatus. The game 
of basketball, by the way, is just getting popular in 
Italy, and the orator have been among the first to 
introduce the new game. The club boasts a theater 
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seating 350 persons and which can accommodate 
another 150 standing. There is a gymnasium 
equipped with the apparatus popular in Italy, and 
an earth jumping pit. Another small yard furnishes 
space for the inevitable game of boccie. There is a 
billiard room, a buffet, and a clubroom for soldiers. 
Finally there is a very pretty chapel which many 
an American pastor might be glad to have for a 
parish church. 

On the evening when we visited the club a moving 
picture show was in progress. The movie machine 
was placed in a window of the club building and 
the screen was in the open air on the other side of 
the yard. Perhaps three or four hundred people 
were in attendance—wmen, women, and children. 
And although the picture, a thrilling melodrama 
in Italian eyes, might have appeared somewhat un- 
interesting to sophisticated American movie fans, 
it seemed to be exceedingly popular with the 
audience. 

The history of the Italian Oratorio goes back to 
the days of St. Philip Neri and it received an 
added impetus through the work of the saintly Don 
Bosco. The latter was the founder of the Salesians, 
a religious order which has spread rapidly not only 
throughout Italy but throughout other countries 
as well. This great society considers that its most 
important duty is to care for boys during their spare 
time, especially by means of these oratori. Where- 
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ever the Salesians have a parish of their own a good 
oratorio is always in operation, and their example © 


has deine maeck: to pte on 7 ee 


parishes as well 
Don Bosco belived: thal bere were faa 


obtaining discipline. One was the method of law 


and punishment, the other was is famous sistema _ 


preventivo, or preventive system, which consisted 
in winning the confidence of the young by mmgimg 
with them, thus forestalling any delinquency before 
it could occur. 

In Turin we were fortunate enough to be able to 
visit the original oratorio of Don Bosco on the Corso 
Regina Margarita. The influence of the work of the 
oratorio has transformed the entire district from 
one of the worst slums im the aty to a thoroughly 
respectable, though still poor, district. We saw the 
great club in operation. The Salesian Fathers 
mingled freely with the boys. One old priest of over 
ninety years, who had known Don Bosco personally, 
was the center of an admiring group of boys who 


greeted him and kissed his hands in the demonstra-, 
tive Italian manner. Afterwards we saw the same 


old priest leading the group in a sort of college yell 


Perhaps the fact that he knew how to unbend was the 


secret of his popularity. 

The French patremage is very similar to the 
liahan oratorio and probably even more common. 
1 eels coaredly he renane Se 
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that every city parish which can afford it has some 
sort of parish club. 

In the large cities some of these are splendidly 
organized. Take, for example, the patronage at the 
parish of Notre Dame du Travail, which is situ- 
ated in a rather poor district on the Rive Gauche 
in Paris. The dwellers in this neighborhood are 
poor working people, and the parish has been or- 
ganized with this fact in mind, as indeed its very 
name implies. 

The church building is of the simplest sort, being 
made of wood and structural steel. The side chapels 
are dedicated each to a particular trade. Thus 
there is a chapel for the carpenters, another for 
the masons, another for the metal workers, and so 
forth. There is little money spent on the niceties 
of architecture, and yet the church seems to reflect 
the simple piety of these hard-working people in a 
way that makes a deep impression, not to be gained 
from more beautiful, though not more practical, 
churches. The simplicity of the church structure 
has left the parish financially able to support a won- 
derfully organized club program, on which some two 
hundred thousand francs a year are expended. This 
sum is only eight thousand dollars in American money 
at the present rates of exchange. But when we con- 
sider the greater purchasing power of money in 
France, and when we add the value of the services 
of several priests who give almost their whole time 
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to the club, it would be safe to say that the work 
being done there could not be duplicated in the 
United States for twenty thousand dollars. 

The club has divisions for boys, girls, men, and 
women. At present we are interested merely in 
the boys’ work. For them there is an exceedingly 
complete program beginning with a playground for 
boys from five to nine years of age and including 
another play area for boys nine to thirteen. The 
principal part of the patronage, however, is reserved 
for older boys over fourteen. The plant consists 
of an L-shaped yard perhaps 175 by 100 feet in size 
which contains two basketball courts, one of which 
is equipped with flood lights so that it can be used 
at night. The club building is in the corner of the 
yard and has two floors. Downstairs there is a 
dressing room and a meeting room. The latter 
two rooms are divided by a partition which can be 
pushed aside, thus making one large room instead of 
two. There is also a game room with one billiard 
table. Upstairs there is a larger game room with 
two billiard tables, and a salon containing a trophy 
case full of cups which include a large one for the 
unlimited basketball championship of France twice 
won by this club. 

The patronage publishes several club papers. The 
director, Father Bragade, was kind enough to give 
us a couple of copies of a little monthly paper called 
Mon Patro. It must be explained that patro is 
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French schoolboy slang for patronage. ‘The contents 
of this delightful sheet give an idea of the spirit 
of the club. The articles vary all the way from a 
very simple and touching composition by a First 
Communicant to a true story about a boy who put 
two sous in the poor box and then waited in vain for 
the chocolate to appear. There is a long account 
headed ‘‘ Le Basket ’’ which gives in detail the ac- 
count of a basketball game with the patronage of 
Bon Conseil. Unfortunately the local team entered 
this game with only four players, but it must not be 
thought that the game was uninteresting on that 
account. It was, on the contrary ‘‘ Un vrai match, 
ardent et terrible,’’ and the local players only lost 
out in an extra period 16 to 10. There is an account 
of a hike into the country on Pentecost Monday at 
which the boys gave themselves up with enthusiasm 
to a mimic battle with unfortunate results to one 
of the combatants. For we read Francis y laissa 
sa culotte, which makes credible the statement which 
follows Aussi le défilé par la rue Vercin fut des 
plus pittoresques. The contents of this cheery little 
paper may appear trivial to an unimaginative 
reader, but one of sympathetic nature will see in it 
a revelation of the deep, intense, and harmless good- 
fellowship between the priest and his young charges. 

Even more elaborate was the patronage of Saint 
F'rangois Xavier. We had considerable difficulty 
in locating this club. After a time we found a 
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church which we took to be the parish church, for it 
was very large and must have been capable of ac- 
commodating even a Parisian congregation. We 
later learned, however, that instead of being a parish 
church this elaborate building was merely the private 
chapel of the club. 

M. l’Abbé Esquerré, the director of the club, met 
us and spoke at some length of his theory of the 
patronage. The classes in catechism are the center 
of the whole institution. The patronage aims to 
teach the truth of the Catholic religion, but it teaches 
not in theory merely, but in practice as well. All 
of the works of the institution may be summed up as 
religion in practice. The club, therefore, attempts 
to reach every side of the boys’ life. It is interested, 
not merely in his religion but also in his studies, 
his educational progress, and his vocational success, 
and it uses his recreation as a way to reach these 
other phases of his life. A short trip around the 
club convinced us that M. l’Abbé Esquerré was put- 
ting his theory into practice. Some of his methods 
were exceedingly up-to-date. For instance, each 
applicant for admission is given a physical examin- 
ation, the result of which is entered upon the new 
member’s fiche sportive, which is a permanent 
record. If the physical examination shows any de- 
fect which make it necessary to limit the member’s 
participation in games, this fact is also entered on 
the fiche. This careful system of record keeping 
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makes it certain that no boy will be allowed to over- 
exert himself in his devotion to games. 

The club buildings were exceedingly elaborate. 
The present writer has visited the famous boys’ 
clubs of many lands including the wonderful Avenue 
A club in New York which boasts a membership of 
seven thousand boys and he can truly say that he 
has never seen buildings and equipment to equal 
that of this French club. There was a large theater 
which must have seated nearly a thousand; there 
was a gymnasium, large, even according to Ameri- 
can standards; there was a patio and a playground 
which could have accommodated an American foot- 
ball game with ease. The club has been organized 
for a long time and M. l’Abbé Esquerré has gath- 
ered around himself a large corps of enthusiastic 
helpers, many of whom were members of the club 
in their boyhood days. 

Not all of the club work in Paris is being done by ~ 
parish clubs. Some excellent work is also being 
done by the settlements. One of the most important 
of these is the Résidence Social at Levallois. This 
is situated in the Banlieu, a district which surrounds 
Paris just outside of the old walls and comprises the 
former military zone. It is often referred to as the 
ceiture rouge or red cincture of Paris, on account 
of the radical tendencies of the workers who live 
there. 

Some years ago Mlle. Bassot, a lady of a prom- 
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inent family, created a mild scandal by taking up her 
residence here and devoting herself to the service 
of the poor of the district. From this simple be- 
ginning, the present plant has grown up until now 
it covers an entire city block. This imstitution is 
non-sectarian in name, but the board in which the 
property vests is Catholic and will remain so. It 
is felt that by this arrangement many people are 
reached who would be frightened away if the place 
were known as a Catholic club. 

The work with the boys at the Résidence is or- 
ganized under the competent guidance of M. Richard. 
The program includes play and supervised study 
every day. On school days it is open from four to 
six with longer programs from two to six on Sun- 
days and school holidays. Besides this there are 
vocational classes, a library, and occasional soirées. 
There is a running track and an excellent gymnasium 
equipped with a movie machine and a basketball 
court. The Résidence is represented by ten boys’ 
basketball teams and one girls’ team playing out- 
side games, a fact which gives a fairly good idea 
of the quality of work being done there. 

Kiven more famous is the Moulin Vert, a settle- 
ment in the heart of the city itself. This famous 
institution owes its origin to the zeal of one man, 
M. ]’Abbé Violet, who began it many years ago when 
he was a curate in a local church. Its success has 
won for its founder an international reputation. 
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M. Violet distinguishes sharply between two 
phases of his work. The Association for Christian 
Marriage is a purely Catholic and religious organi- 
zation, while the Moulin Vert itself is non-sectarian 
in character. He feels, like the founders of the 
Résidence at Levallois, that the work of the institu- 
tion would be somewhat hampered if it were known 
as an exclusively Catholic affair. 

The activities of the Moulin Vert are of the most 
varied character, ranging as they do from cooper- 
ative buying and housing schemes to a very efficient 
kindergarten. The purely recreational work is not 
as striking as at Levallois, but it includes a very 
active Boy Scout Troop and some Wolf Cubs. 

It is sometimes said that the Church in France 
has a tendency to be mystical and impractical. 
Nothing could be more unfair. The French Cath- 
olics have shown a splendid fighting spirit which 
is an example to the whole world. The troops at 
Verdun or at Metz showed no more gallant esprit 
in turning back the invading hosts of the Germans 
than the Catholics of France have shown in resist- 
ing the forces of infidelity. 

If separate parish clubs are characteristic of 
France, then nationally organized clubs are char- 
acteristic of Germany. The German genius for 
thorough organization is evident in the Catholic 
Youth Movement as it is in the German Army. 
German cities and even many small communities 
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have their Katholisches Jugendamt, a sort of central 
office for young people’s societies, where, under 
the management of some priest who acts as director, 
the activities of all such organizations of the city are 
centralized and coordinated. 

We met, last summer, Kuratus Hinz, the zealous 
young priest at the head of the Berlin Jugendamt, 
who is in charge of a half dozen young men’s so- 
cieties, to say nothing of the girls’ organizations. 
The former include the Neudeutschland, with some 
700 secondary school students as members, the 
Jugend- und Jungmannerverband, which takes in 
about 3000 working boys between the ages of 14 and 
25, the Gesellenverein for men from 18 to 35, and 
a number of minor associations mostly organized to 
promote temperance such as Quickborn and the 
Jungkreuzbund. It was the task of the director 
to govern all these associations, and to unite them. 
It was thus possible to combine all the young 
peoples’ associations for a common object at a 
moment’s notice. The Catholic organizations made 
a particularly fine showing in Berlin last summer 
at the great exposition of the German Youth Move- 
ment known as Das Junge Deutschland. 

Although the above societies are nationally or- 
ganized, the local parish units play an important 
part in the German Youth Movement. For these 
clubs have their gatherings in the parish clubhouse 
and they meet there not only to transact business 
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but also to enjoy themselves. For such societies 
have not only intense religious programs, but they 
also are very active in sport. The most im- 
portant activities are track and field sports, gym- 
nastics or Z’urnen, and what we call soccer. 

The German Youth Movement does not concern 
itself with children of grammar school age. For 
them a separate institution exists called the Kinder- 
hort. Thisis asort of afterschool club. We visited 
a particularly good one at the Marienstift, a Cath- 
olic foundation in Berlin. The children come here 
after school, wash up, have a little lunch, and then 
study and play until about six o’clock, at which time 
they go home to have supper with their parents who 
have by this time returned from work. German 
parishes take the work in the Kinderhort very seri- 
ously. They think of it not only as a way of keeping 
children off the streets, but also as an opportunity 
for deeply influencing the character of the children. 

Even the preschool child is not neglected; for 
there are many Kindergartens under Catholic super- 
vision. The work Kindergarten in Germany does 
not mean a pre-primary grade at school as it does 
with us, but rather a club where children from three 
to six years old may spend their time and play, be- 
sides acquiring a minimum of informal education. 
This again is quite distinct from the Krippe or 
day nursery. 

The situation in England is much more like the 
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United States than it is like the Continent. Parish 
clubs are small and few. Closely-knit national so- 
cieties like those of Germany do not exist. How- 
ever, there are a number of very excellent boys’ 
clubs, of which the Downside Club may be taken as 
typical. This club was established some twenty 
years ago in Bermondsey, a slum district of London. 
The inhabitants of this district belong to the casual 
labor class, that is to say, very few of them have 
regular employment. They live very close to the 
poverty line, and in the times of unemployment, they 
feel the pinch of actual want. The director of the 
club is a Benedictine named Father Rawlinson, well- 
known for his work during the war, at which time 
he was the ranking Catholic chaplain in the English 
Army. 

The club moved into its present building two years 
ago. It is a remodeled factory consisting of a base- 
ment, four floors, and a roof. The basement is used 
as a boxing room, always a popular sport in English 
clubs. The first floor is a dance hall with a tiny 
kitchen in one corner which may be used for light 
lunches. The second floor has a shower room, a 
check room, a small library, and a committee room. 
The floor above is laid out exactly like the second 
floor. It is used by the older boys’ department . 
called the Fisher Club. On the top floor Father 
Rawlinson lives. There are also rooms on this floor 
for his helpers. The roof is covered over with a 
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heavy wire netting on steel supports, and the boys 
play cricket and soccer there. 

Father Rawlinson devotes all his time to running 
the club and he is helped by about fifteen volunteer 
assistants. The alumni of Downside School support 
this institution, and they feel that the most appro- 
priate charity that they can foster is this club for 
boys who are not so fortunate as themselves. What 
a splendid thing it would be if the alumni of one of 
our American Catholic schools or colleges should un- 
dertake to manage and finance a down-town club for 
Catholic boys in one of our cities! 

It will thus be seen that Catholic boys’ clubs in 
Kurope are remarkably well organized. Nothing 
could be further from the truth than a statement 
made by Mr. C. J. Atkinson of the Boys’ Club Fed- 
eration, who in a recent number of the Boys’ Work- 
ers Round Table after referring to one or two clubs 
in Holland and to the work of the Balilla in Italy 
said that in other continental countries, ‘‘ Boys’ Club 
work, as we understand it, is unknown. An occa- 
sional settlement or community house was found with 
work for boys confined to those under the ’teen age, 
or limited to a score or two in number.’’ Mr. Atkin- 
son, whose fairness and sincerity are above question, 
had evidently never been introduced to the leaders of 
Catholic boys’ work in Europe. 

There is a most important lesson in all this for us 
American Catholics. Sometimes we are tempted 
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to think of organized recreational work as something 
distinctly modern and possibly a bit tainted by non- 
Catholic influence. This is certainly far from the 
truth. Catholic boys’ work has a long and honor- 
able history in Europe, and even in its modern form 
it goes back at least to the days of St. Phillip Neri. 
It would be sad indeed if the old Church should have 
to learn from non-Catholics now for the first time 
how to care for her little ones. She may indeed 
pick up a suggestion from them here and there, but 
the fundamental idea of the importance of the spare 
time of the child because of its bearing on character 
and the consequent duty of caring for and influenc- 
ing the activities of the child during this spare time 
—these things indeed are deeply rooted in Catholic 
tradition. 
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athletic world. Our interest in athletics 

has never been approached by any other 
nation under the sun save perhaps modern England 
and ancient Greece. No other people take their 
sports so seriously and spend such enormous sums 
of money on salaries to players and coaches and on 
the equipment of fields for sports. No other nation 
devotes so much newspaper space to detailed ac- 
counts of sporting events. 

In recent years there have been not a few people 
who have questioned the value of our present 
emphasis on athletic sports. They adduce the fact 
that we have been developing star performance at 
the expense of general participation. Our colleges 
have pointed with pride to their finely trained foot- 
ball teams, but is it very much to boast of if a squad 
of 20 or 30 men have been brought to fine condition 
while a student body of two or three thousand limits 
its interest in football to attendance and cheering 
at the games? Would it not be a better condition 
of affairs if more students actually played football? 
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Professional sport has been particularly criticized 
in these respects. The thousands who pay their 
admission fee to see a professional baseball game, 
boxing match, or tennis tournament will gain no 
direct benefit from the sport. Watching sporting 
affairs is indeed a fascinating form of recreation 
but it cannot at all be compared with actual play. 
It is, perhaps, unfair to lay all the blame on pro- 
fessional sport. Our colleges have been just as bad. 
As a newspaper writer wittily remarked, we hear a 
great deal in our colleges about amateur sports, but 
little about amateur spectators. Whether the Giants 
are playing the Pirates or Yale is playing Princeton, 
the spectator pays his admission fees just as in- 
evitably and watches just as passively. 

It must be said in favor of our colleges that they 
have been among the first to protest against this 
state of affairs. Although the average college 
athletic spectacle is becoming even more popular 
than before, there is a noticeable effort to interest 
a greater and greater number of students actively 
in athletic sports through the formation of intra- 
mural leagues and by providing a physical education 
program. The National Amateur Athletic Feder- 
ation is an organization comprising a dozen or more 
national bodies which subscribe to these newer ideals 
of sport. They have already done much and they 
will undoubtedly do much more to aid in our needed 
athletic reform. 
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What then exactly are we to understand by the 
newer concept of athletics? We may say generally 
that it comprises three things. First, it insists 
upon the active participation by the greatest pos- 
sible number in the sport. It is not inclined to pay 
much attention to the star performer or to devote 
a great deal of time to the development of a cham- 
pionship team. Secondly, it insists upon clean sport. 
It frowns upon the old spirit of winning at any cost. 
Let our games be intense; let us play to win; but 
let us teach the players to play the game squarely. 
Anyone familiar with the inside story of inter- 
collegiate athletics in the past will agree that this 
ideal has not been followed very closely. A third 
point is that the game should be suited to the par- 
ticipants. It should not be too tiring nor too danger- 
ous. Sport should build healthy bodies, not injure 
them. This is especially a point to consider with 
girls’ athletics but it has its application to boys too. 
Particularly with the younger boy we must be care- 
ful to avoid strain. These three points—active par- 
ticipation, sportsmanship, the avoidance of undue 
strain—are the Magna Charta of the newer athletic 
movement. 

The club leader has the same problem to answer 
in the regulation of his club that America in gen- 
eral has to face. In the tiny world of the club there 
may be the same over-emphasis on star teams, the 
same lack of sportsmanship, the same failure to take 
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into account the physical needs of the players, which 
has too often disgraced our national athletics in the 
past. On the other hand if the club leader has in- 
telligence and convictions he can secure the same 
good results which we hope for in the country at 
large. 

An important point to be considered is the nature 
of the prizes and awards made to individual winners 
and winning teams. These may be either things of 
no intrinsic value, such as certificates, banners, 
ribbons, badges, or they may be valuable prizes such 
as athletic equipment, jewelry, or even money. ‘The 
present tendency is to avoid the latter kind. When 
the prize becomes more valuable in the players’ eyes 
than the game itself then the spirit of sport has de- 
parted and the game has become a business. The 
Playground and Recreation Association of America 
once sent out a questionnaire on this subject. Out 
of 103 replies, only three were in favor of prizes 
having intrinsic value and these three made certain 
reservations. By all means let us teach our boys to 
love sport—not prizes! 

The club season normally begins in the fall and 
then, of course, the predominant game is football. 
This has become the most popular school and college 
sport in America but there are a number of objec- 
tions to it as a game for boys of club age. First of 
all there is the question of space. According to 
Stecher’s estimate football requires 52,800 square 
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feet of play space or 2,400 per player. Few clubs 
have access to a large enough space. Sometimes, of 
course, the game is played on a smaller field than the 
rules call for, but even then it requires a large plot 
of ground. Football, too, is a very strenuous game 
and the number of accidents is large. In schools 
and colleges where the players are properly equipped 
with helmets and pads the danger is less but for 
boys who lack this equipment it is hard to eliminate 
accidents. Again the secret of success in football is 
constant drill. Few boys of the club age are willing 
to undergo the constant series of practice periods 
which this involves. On the whole it would seem 
to be best not to emphasize football very much in the 
club program. Possibly one team may be organized 
to represent the club, and all of the boys will enjoy an 
opportunity to kick the ball, but the game is far 
from being the ideal club sport. 

If the club is fortunate enough to have a gym- 
nasium the basketball season should be opened early 
in the fall. This game has increased in popularity 
very rapidly in the last few years. In the season of 
1927-28 there were about sixteen thousand school and 
college basketball teams, more teams than there were 
in any other single sport. There were probably ten 
times as many other teams of various sorts includ- 
ing teams representing clubs, playgrounds, and com- 
munity centers, to say nothing of the various intra- 
mural teams within the schools themselves. If we 
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allow an average of eight players to each team it 
seems to be reasonably safe to say that very nearly a 
million boys and young men must be playing basket- 
ball on organized teams in the United States every 
winter. 

The minimum size of a basketball court as provided 
by the rules is 35 x 60 feet but many good teams 
have been organized in much smaller gymnasiums. 
The ceiling of the court should be at least 18 feet 
above the floor. But here too it is possible to play 
the game even on smaller courts. The windows 
and lights should, of course, be screened in the hall 
where the game is played and radiators should be 
placed high on the walls or else protected, or play- 
ers may receive serious burns. 

The coming of spring brings out its group of base- 
ball players just as inevitably as the spring flowers. 
Our national game still holds a unique place in the 
hearts of American youth although observers say 
that the popularity of baseball is decreasing. Vari- 
ous reasons have been given for this. Some believe 
that it is due to the professionalization of the game. 
Others think that it is caused by the lack of play 
fields. It is little wonder that with the disappearance 
of open spaces in our cities this game should lose 
popularity. Playground ball may be played on 4,900 
square feet or 245 per player, but playground ball 
is not quite baseball, as every boy realizes. Per- 
haps the most important reason for the loss of popu- 
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larity of this game is the increasing competition from 
other sports. Twenty-five years ago boys played 
practically nothing except baseball or football. 
These two sports are popular yet, but since then the 
playing of basketball, soccer, tennis, golf, and other 
minor games has become so general, even among 
younger boys, that baseball naturally feels the com- 
petition. 

The manly sports, boxing and wrestling, are 
always popular among boys, but there has been a 
certain hesitation among club leaders about encour- 
aging them. Some have felt that they have a bru- 
talizing effect on the character of the participants. 
The present tendency, however, seems to be to en- 
courage them. Every year boxing gains in popu- 
larity as an intercollegiate sport. It goes without 
saying that where these sports have been introduced, 
proper precautions should be taken. This means 
heavy gloves for the boxers and thick mats for the 
wrestlers. 

A number of minor sports are often sponsored 
among boys’ clubs. Ice hockey is an excellent game 
but it is restricted by the climate to the northern part 
of the United States. Hockey on roller skates has 
been introduced as an experiment in some places and 
seems to be successful. Roller hockey leagues have 
been organized among the boys’ clubs of New York 
City. Tennis is becoming increasingly popular 
among boys. It requires a fairly large space, 6608 
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feet for doubles court or 1652 square feet per player. 
The amount of space is not the chief objection, how- 
ever, but the fact that the ground must be perfectly 
flat and must be rolled to be kept in proper con- 
dition. Handball is a fine sport but the number of 
participants is limited. Indoor baseball is perhaps 
the most popular gymnasium game after basketball. 
Some boys’ clubs have track athletics. The Boys’ 
Club Federation has a national championship meet 
every year. 

Whatever sports the club director chooses for his 
program, a prime consideration is to have as many 
as possible of the boys participate in them. ‘This 
ought to be the thought uppermost in the leader’s 
mind. It must be remembered too that the success 
of athletics and clubs depends not only upon the 
games chosen but even more on the way the boys are 
handled. The personality of the leader is largely 
responsible for the success or failure of a club pro- 
gram. 

Where the object is to develop only one or two star 
teams it is possible for the leader to do the coaching 
himself and no problem exists, but where the idea is 
to secure the participation of all the boys in the sport 
then the coaching problem becomes more acute. 
Almost any leader can coach one team but it requires 
a certain amount of ingenuity to coach half a dozen 
teams. Sometimes other volunteer leaders may be 


secured to help with the coaching. When this is 
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done it ought to be remembered that the first quali- 
fication of a good coach is the ability to handle boys. 
Knowing the game is of quite secondary importance. 
The writer has seen a number of excellent athletes 
fail miserably as coaches of boys’ athletic teams be- 
cause, although they understood the game, they did 
not understand the boys. On the other hand, a 
man who knows the essentials of the game and under- 
stands how to handle boys will succeed even though 
he is not a very good player himself, and does not 
understand the fine points of the game. 

It is generally possible to employ what we may 
call ‘‘ mass methods ’”’ of coaching. An article by 
Nelligan (8) shows how even boxing, which is a 
highly individual sport, may be taught to a whole 
class at once. The same thing may be done even 
more successfully with a game like basketball which 
lends itself to group participation. More explicit 
directions may be found in books on coaching and in 
the files of the Athletic Journal. It is sufficient to 
say here that the coach should select one point, say, 
the one-hand shot under the basket in basketball. 
He demonstrates this to the players, and then lets 
them practice it on a competitive basis so that the 
learning of this particular shot becomes itself a 
game. The guiding principle is that boys will do 
almost anything if the leader is skillful enough to 
turn it into a game. 

The sports here mentioned so far belong to the 
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type which are technically called ‘‘ games of high 
organization ’’ but ‘‘ games of low organization ”’ 
will also find their place on the well-balanced club 
program. By these we mean games which may be 
taught almost immediately and played at once, to be 
forgotten perhaps immediately afterwards. ‘This 
type of game is popular at Scout meetings, on hikes, 
or at any time when the more highly organized games 
are impossible or undesirable. One great advantage 
of such games is that they put all the players on a 
practically equal basis. The timid boy who has 
never played baseball may naturally be diffident 
about joining that sport in competition with other 
boys who have played for some years; but if the 
game is a simple one which none of the boys have 
ever played before then he will be willing to partici- 
pate because he feels that he has an seen chance 
with all the others. 

livery recreational leader has his favorite games 
of this type. For some reason or other games which 
succeed with one leader do not always succeed with 
another. ‘There seems to be something personal 
about them. Therefore the present writer will re- 
frain from suggesting any special games at this 
point. The secret of success is to get some good 
book of games and then to try them out one by one, 
retaining those which are successful. A good series 
of games for all occasions, outdoors, indoors, quiet 
games, noisy games, serious games, ridiculous games, 
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is as much a part of the equipment of the recrea- 
tional leader as a rifle is part of the equipment of the 
soldier. 

The standard book of games is Bancroft’s (1), an 
encyclopedic work containing practically all of the 
old games. During the War, group games received a 
great impetus. They were played extensively in the 
army camps where recreational leaders had to solve 
for themselves the problem of amusing a large group 
of men at one time. Therefore, several new games 
and new techniques were devised. Perhaps the best 
of the newer books is by Smith (10). The best 
smaller collection of boys’ games known to the writer 
is by Hoyer (5). Whatever games are selected, cer- 
tain principles apply. One is that the leader must 
have a loud whistle, know when to use it, but above 
all, when not to use it. A whistle seems to be the 
only way of quickly gaining the attention of a large 
group of noisy boys. The players should be taught 
to stop instantly and be quiet when the whistle is 
blown so that the leader may give further directions. 
Inexperienced leaders nearly always use the whistle 
too much. When it is employed too frequently it 
loses its effectiveness. 

When a leader selects a game he should not only, 
master the rules of it thoroughly but should devise a 
method for putting the boys quickly into the proper 
formation for beginning the game. For example, if the 
game requires two lines of players and boys may be 
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first told to fall in by the usual command, they may be 
formed into two ranks, and then the front rank can 
‘¢ about face ’’ and the desired formation is reached. 
Where a number of teams are to be chosen it is much 
better not to ‘‘ choose up ’’. The process is slow 
besides being embarrassing to the last boys to be 
chosen. The present writer has generally found it 
more effective to use some other method of selection, 
for example, if four teams are desired the boys may 
be lined up in military formation and told to ‘‘ count 
off ’’ by fours, all the ‘‘ number ones ’’ are then 
formed into a team, and the ‘‘ number twos ’’ into 
another, and so forth. 

In teaching the boys the rules of these simple 
games it is best if possible, to give a demonstration. 
The leader need not explain over and over again 
until 100 per cent of the players understand. It is 
better to explain it enough so that, say, 80 per cent 
understand and then to try the game out. The re- 
maining 20 per cent learn by watching the other boys. 
Success in running games depends not so much on 
the game itself as upon the ingenuity of the leader in 
running it quickly, fairly, and with a minimum of 
interruptions. 

Play looms large in a boy’s life. He may find 
school tolerable but the playing field will always be 
closer to his heart. His devotion to athletics may be 
for better or for worse. If the leader is himself a 
poor sportsman, his one motto being ‘‘ win at any 
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ATHLETICS AND GROUP GAMES 


cost ’’, if the games selected are not adapted to the 
physical conditions of the players, then athletics may 
injure the child mentally and physically. If, how- 
ever, they are intelligently administered, athletics 
may be a very important item in the development 
of achild. The statement of Gross is more than half 
true: A boy does not play because he is young; he 
is young because he must play. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE SUMMER CAMP 


IF'TY years ago there were no organized camps 
in our present sense of that term. Today 
there are perhaps ten thousand of them at 

which possibly a million men, women, and children 
spend at least some time every year. This vast 
number does not include the many tourist camps for 
autoists. The extraordinary growth of the move- 
ment is a striking phenomenon. It has had a vast 
influence not only in the field of recreation but in the 
field of education. Ex-president Eliot of Harvard is 
said to have declared that, ‘‘ the organized summer 
camp is the most important step in education that 
America has given to the world ’’. 

The date of the first summer camp is generally 
given as June, 1881, when Mr. Ernest Balch, then a 
sophomore at Dartmouth, started a camp at 
Chocorua Island. From that time the growth of 
the movement was rapid. In 1888 Dr. and Mrs. 
Gulick extablished a camp for their daughters on 
the Thames River in Connecticut. Later other girls 
were admitted on a paying basis. This was the 
first summer camp organized exclusively for girls. 
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From the very beginning the movement grew ex- 
traordinarily. At first this growth was somewhat 
haphazard; for there were no recognized standards. 
But later on camp directors began to meet and ex- 
change ideas, and definite standards took shape. In 
the spring of 1902 a conference about camps was held 
in connection with a meeting of the Association of 
Organized Work with Boys in New York City. It 
was not until 1910 however, that the Camp Directors 
Association of America was organized and included 
in its membership the directors of the most impor- 
tant boys’ camps throughout the country. In 1916 
a similar association of directors of girls’ camps was 
organized with Mrs. Charlotte V. Gulick as presi- 
dent. Finally, in 1924, these two associations met 
in Philadelphia and agreed to amalgamate into the 
present Camp Directors’ Association. This asso- 
ciation has been extremely active in promoting good 
standards among summer camps. ‘The first attempt 
at a comprehensive camp survey was made by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America 
which conducted a study in 1923 and obtained defi- 
nite facts about some five or six thousand camps. 
Their report (10) has become the standard work on 
the organized camp in America. 

Naturally a movement like this could not fail to 
interest Catholic authorities. The first Catholic 
camp was established in 1892 by the Marist Brothers 
of St. Ann’s Academy, New York City. It was 
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located on Lake Champlain and named St. Ann’s 
Camp. Others quickly followed. At first they were 
mostly private camps charging rather large fees and 
supervised either by private individuals or by 
schools or religious societies such as the Christian 
Brothers. The next important innovation was the 
organization of parish camps. These charged a 
much lower rate than the private ones and usually 
had a larger attendance. Finally the latest and 
most significant development has been the formation 
of diocesan camps. Generally they are run at some- 
what less than cost so that few boys are excluded on 
account of expense. The National Council of Cath- 
olic Charities, at its Los Angeles meeting in 1927, 
appointed a committee to formulate standards for 
Catholic camps. At the present writing the report 
is In preparation. It is expected that it will give a 
form and unity which the movement hitherto lacked. 

In general there are three types of Catholic camps. 
First, there is the private camp. These are generally 
run for a very restricted group and as such need not 
be taken up here. Secondly, there is the parish camp. 
The ordinary parish will find it difficult to con- 
duct a camp of its own. The outlay of money is 
so large and the technical knowledge required is so 
extensive that most parishes will find it difficult to 
undertake such a project. A poor camp is far worse 
than no camp at all on account of the physical and 
moral dangers involved. A few parishes, however, 
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have proved their ability to run camps and run them 
well. But these parishes are extraordinary either 
in their financial resources, or their large member- 
ship, or in the energy and ability of one of the 
priests. They are the exceptions that prove the 
rule. In general it may be laid down as a rule that 
camps should be undertaken not by a single parish 
but by some larger unit, the most common of such 
units being the diocese. It may be stated with some 
confidence that the diocesan camps are the more im- 
portant and significant development in the history of 
Catholic camping. 

Such camps are often organized under the control 
of the Catholic Charities Bureau of the diocese. The 
best form of organization seems to be to incorporate 
the camp and to appoint a board of directors from 
among influential people who will take at least part 
of the responsibility of raising funds and who will 
attend to the general policies of the camp. 

A reasonable way of financing the camp is to ex- 
pect the campers’ fees to pay the running expenses 
while all the original outlay such as the cost of land 
and building plus all the expenses for improvements 
and developments are to be met by funds otherwise 
acquired, that is, by subscription or by appropria- 
tions from diocesan funds. It is impossible to give 
any general estimate of the expense of a camp which 
shall be applicable to all the different parts of the 
country. The cost of the land may be anything from 
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a few dollars an acre to many thousand. The cost 
of food is much different in different places. The 
cost of leadership also varies greatly. For the type 
of camp which we are considering the general aver- 
age expense is probably in the vicinity of ten dollars 
a week including interest on the investment. The 
actual running expenses may be something like seven 
dollars a week per boy. 

The overhead organization being thus disposed of, 
the next question is the selection of the site. This 
should be far enough away from settled communities 
to insure privacy and yet not too far for economical 
transportation. A reasonable standard is that the 
cost of transportation should not exceed 20 per cent 
of the weekly fee. The Playground Association 
found that the average distance of 171 camps studied 
from the home city was 43.2 miles. Another essen- 
tial for a good site is the presence of a body of water 
for swimming and boating. This is almost indis- 
pensable. A camp which has not at least an artifi- 
cial swimming pool is hopelessly handicapped. 
Other points to be considered are the absence of 
unusual hazards and the ease of obtaining supplies. 
The Playground Association has gathered statistics 
about the size of the site. In 226 camps from which 
this information was obtained, the average size of the 
whole property was 104.5 acres, while the size of the 
immediate site was 20.1 acres. These figures are 
perhaps a little larger than our type of camp would 
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find necessary since they include many private camps 
with large financial resources. It is a good prin- 
ciple, however, to buy as much land as possible to 
provide for future development and to avoid un- 
desirable neighbors. Land, too, often proves a good 
investment. 

After the site has been chosen certain buildings 
must be erected. There must be at least one large 
permanent structure to serve as a mess hall and to 
house the kitchen and offices. It is possible in some 
cases to use a tent for a mess hall but this is a 
very temporary expedient. It is an open question 
whether the sleeping quarters of the campers should 
be tents or permanent structures. Tents are some- 
what more common. ‘They are cheap, portable, and 
offer a romantic background to the camper. But 
the number of camps with permanent structures is 
gradually increasing. Although the first cost is 
much greater than when tents are used, they offer 
greater protection from the weather and require less 
care. Probably the best arrangement is for the new 
camp to put up tents and to replace these gradually 
in whole or in part by permanent structures as it 
becomes possible to make this additional investment. 
Besides these essential buildings it is very con- 
venient to have a recreation hall where the campers 
may gather to play indoor games on rainy days and 
may sit around a blazing camp fire and listen to 
stories on cold nights. 
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The campers should not be too crowded in their 
sleeping arrangements. Crowding favors the spread 
of acute respiratory diseases and detracts from the 
comfort of the camper. A desirable minimum stand- 
ard allows fifty square feet of floor space per bed, 
but this is a standard to which few except the most 
expensive camps adhere. Beds vary all the way 
from army cots to iron beds with springs and the 
equipment of these beds varies all the way from 
army blankets to mattresses and snowy linen. ‘T'oo 
much luxury in this respect is not welcomed by the 
campers who enjoy ‘‘ roughing it.’’ It is probably 
best to make the arrangement as simple as comfort 
and hygiene permit. 

The next point is the selection of the staff. This 
is extremely important. A good camp director with 
competent assistants can make the boys happy with 
the most primitive equipment, while the most elabor- 
ately furnished camp is a failure if the staff is in- 
competent. The director of the camp should be a 
man with plenty of experience. Such men are fre- 
quently obtained from among high school teachers. 
The Camp Director’s Association is able to furnish 
names in case of doubt. Perhaps next in import- 
ance, if not in dignity, comes the camp cook. It is 
not enough that this man should understand cooking, 
he must understand cooking in quantity, which is a 
different thing. The best camp cooks are probably 
found among ex-army cooks, or cooks from schools 
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who are able to accept a position in a camp during 
the summer vacation. Then there should be some 
one able to care for the health of the campers. The 
ideal person is a physician; but in his absence a 
medical student or a nurse is a good substitute. The 
councilors of the camp are extremely important. It 
is they rather than the director who comes into im- 
mediate contact with the boys. The number of boys 
per councilor varies from four or five in a private 
camp to twenty or more in a camp where funds are 
limited. One man for every 10 or 12 boys is a rea- 
sonable minimum. Among these councilors at least 
one should be an expert swimmer; preferably he 
should hold a Red Cross certificate. Besides these 
paid men, most camps have some older boys who 
give their services in exchange for exemption from 
camp fees. The camp bugler usually belongs to this 
category. | 

The health of the campers is a very important 
question. When boys arrive, the camp must natur- 
ally take full responsibility for their health and it is 
a very serious thing if it neglects this duty. Since 
the campers live in intimate physical contact with 
each other a point of vital importance is to exclude 
all infectious diseases. For this purpose there ought 
to be a physical examination for each camper. Pre- 
ferably this should be made before the boys leave 
for camp and by a physician appointed by the camp 
authorities. 
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Diet is important not only from the standpoint of 
health but from the standpoint of the pleasure of 
the campers as well. Perhaps nothing is more dis- 
astrous than dissatisfaction with the quantity and 
quality of the food. It is, however, not enough that 
the boys approve of the food and get plenty of it. 
They may be eating three full meals a day and yet 
be undernourished if the diet is not well balanced. 
Therefore the dietary should be approved by some 
competent person, a dietitian or a pediatrician. 

Water safety ought by all means to be insured. 
It has been the experience of camps that drowning 
accidents can almost always be prevented if proper 
precautions are taken. These precautions will of 
course, vary with the nature of the bathing facilities. 
Some camps with very shallow water will need very 
few; others on deep water will need to take elabor- 
ate ones. In any case boys should never be allowed 
in the water outside of regular swimming periods. 
At these periods trained life guards should be pres- 
ent, one of them in a boat. There should always 
be life preservers at hand. In certain cases it is 
necessary to use the ‘‘ buddy system ’’ in which the 
boys are divided into pairs, each boy in the pair be- 
ing personally responsible for the other. Where 
the beach is very shelving, sometimes a crib is built 
in which the water is only two and a half or three 
feet deep and all boys are required to stay in this 
crib until they have passed certain swimming tests. 
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Safe water supply is always essential. This can 
be insured in two ways, either by connection with 
some approved source such as a town water 
supply or by digging a well. In the latter case the 
water should be tested at regular intervals by a 
bacteriologist. 

The problem of waste disposal is of great im- 
portance. Generally the kitchen refuse is buried 
although some camps use incinerators. The latrines 
will best be designed after consultation with a sani- 
tary engineer, the chemical type of closet being on 
the whole the cheapest to build and the easiest to 
maintain. Detailed information on this subject is 
given in the recent publication by the Playground 
Association (10) and a pamphlet (1) published by 
the Boy Scouts gives an excellent summary. 

There is a decided tendency in recent years to 
regulate camping by state laws or municipal ordin- 
ances. Most states now have some such laws setting 
minimum standards which cover the health and 
safety of the campers. As there are very wide 
variations in these ordinances it is impossible to 
make general statements concerning them. 

Nearly all organized camps have a more or less 
formal routine. Such a daily program is necessary 
to imsure the orderly running of the camp. It is 
possible, however, to carry this idea too far. Many 
camps suffer from having too many rules. It is best 
to map out only the general outline of activities and 
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to allow the ingenuity of the campers to vary the 
program for themselves. The daily routine of a 
Catholic camp would be somewhat as follows. 
Reveille sounds rather early, perhaps at 6 or 6:30 
and the boys troop out into the open space before 
the tents in their pajamas and have morning setting- 
up drill for five minutes or so. Then they dress and 
attend Mass before breakfast. After breakfast they 
are allowed a few minutes to make their beds and 
tidy up their tents. Then the Camp Director accom- 
panied perhaps by the Officer of the Day makes the 
rounds of the tents and inspects them. Intense 
rivalry exists as to who shall have the neatest tent, 
for an honor flag is awarded every day or every 
week to the boys whose tent is the tidiest. After 
this almost any activity may take place, perhaps 
tennis, basketball, a hike, or a time for instruction 
and passing Scout tests; or perhaps the boys will be 
left to their own devices to amuse themselves. 
Some will secure permission to take out a boat. 
Some will play handball, or basketball, or tennis. 
Some will busy themselves with handcraft. What- 
ever their occupations are, they are abandoned 
hastily when the bugle blows for swimming and there 
is a general changing to bathing suits. After a 
swimming period of 20 or 30 minutes the boys dress 
and troop into the mess hall for dinner. The period 
after dinner is generally a quiet one. If the camp 
has boys under 12 or if it happens it is a health camp, 
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there probably will be a compulsory rest period when 
the campers are required to lie on their beds and 
remain quiet for an hour or so. This is also a 
popular period for writing home. The store may 
be opened for the purchase of small articles. About 
three o’clock the camp becomes alive again and the 
same variety of activities take place which took place 
in the morning. After the afternoon swimming 
period supper is served. Then there is a period of 
quiet activities until dusk when the boys gather 
around the camp fire to sing songs and listen to 
stories. On some nights there is a special feature. 
One of the tents, or the boys under one of the coun- 
cilors, has promised to put on an informal enter- 
tainment. This is greeted with tremendous ap- 
plause or frank disapproval, the boys being quite 
ready to make their opinions known. _ 

This daily routine is occasionally varied. A day 
or two a week may be set aside as visitors’ days, 
Sunday afternoon being naturally the most popular 
period for this purpose. On these days the camp is 
made immaculately clean, the boys don compara- 
tively formal attire and entertaining visitors is ‘the 
predominating activity. On Sunday afternoon 
there may perhaps be Benediction. Sometimes a 
day is set aside for a hike. The cook works over- 
time in the morning putting up lunches and the boys 
set out with the councilors for a walk to some inter- 
esting point in the neighborhood. There they eat 
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lunch, cooking some of it themselves and then, after 
a rest period, they return. More fascinating still 
is the overnight hike when the campers set out with 
blankets rolled across their backs and enjoy what is 
for them the unique experience of sleeping on the 
bare ground with only a blanket under them. Some- 
times the ingenuity of the Camp Director will vary 
the daily routine in a novel way. There may be a 
‘‘ backwards day ’’ in which the day begins with a 
camp fire followed by supper and ends with break- 
fast followed by setting up drill. Or the entire day 
may be occupied in an elaborate game in which the 
camp is divided into sides playing some such game 
as ‘‘ Capture the Flag ’’. Sometimes the camp will 
put on a minstrel show and unexpected talent ap- 
pears among the councilors and the boys. One camp 
known to the writer presented a minstrel show in 
the parish hall of the neighboring village and raised 
a tidy sum for the pastor of the church. 

The camp is fortunate which has a resident chap- 
lain. With a priest in camp morning Mass may 
become part of the daily program. By tactful en- 
couragement it is possible to secure almost a full 
attendance even without compulsion. At least one 
camp to the writer’s knowledge had Benediction 
every night immediately after supper. The service 
lasted perhaps ten minutes and almost everyone in 
camp attended voluntarily. After Benediction 
there was a period for Confessions and in the morn- 
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ing nearly all campers received Holy Communion. 
Some camp chaplains have used the camp as a means 
of giving religious instruction to children who would 
otherwise have received no such instruction and 
many First Communions were made. 

The Catholic camp ought to be encouraged, if for 
no other reason than that it helps to keep our chil- 
dren away from non-Catholic camps where condi- 
tions may be far from satisfactory from a religious 
standpoint. But this is not fundamentally the rea- 
son for camps. They have far more than this 
merely negative and preventive value. Camps bene- 
fit the child from every angle. The free informal 
life in the open builds strong healthy bodies after 
the convention and confinement of the city. In the 
camp the child learns many things from Nature’s 
book which are not taught in school. But more than 
this is the hold which the camp has upon the imagin- 
ation of the child. Anyone who has sat around the 
dying embers of the camp fire with the dark myster- 
ious depths of the forest in the background and the 
clean smell of the pine needles in his nostrils, and who 
has sensed the mystical spirit which steals almost 
visibly across the faces of the boys, will realize some- 
thing of the magic influence which the word camp 
has upon the child. Here is an opportunity to bene- 
fit our boys. Here is an opportunity to tie them 
more closely to the Church. It seems unfair to leave 
it for non-Catholic agencies to do. We must not 
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be satisfied until every Catholic boy has an oppor- 
tunity to attend, if he cares to do so and at a price 
within the range of his pocketbook, a first-class 
Catholic camp. 
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N 1897 a young English officer named Robert 
Baden-Powell was in command of the Fifth 
Dragoon Guards. Like every colonel he was 

naturally anxious to make his command a crack 
regiment, but he differed from other officers in his 
highly original way of doing so. Instead of relying 
on the ordinary routine of drill, followed by more 
drill, he managed to transform the training of his 
men into a highly exciting and interesting game. 
These new ideas of his were naturally the subject 
of some good-natured joking, but even his severest 
critics had to admit that Baden-Powell got results. 

His methods were not altogether new. He him- 
self tells us how he borrowed quite freely from every 
available source. But the idea of applying these 
methods to military training was a quite original 
scheme of his own which he had begun to apply some 
three or four years earlier as a subaltern in another 
regiment. The Boer War of 1899-1900 was a crucial 
test which proved the effectiveness of Baden- 
Powell’s system. The men trained by him showed 
not merely the perfect obedience to discipline char- 
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acteristic of any good soldier, but also a quite ori- 
ginal self-reliance and resourcefulness which were 
very good witnesses to the effectiveness of their | 
rather novel training. It was during this war, at 
the seige of Mafeking that Major Lord Edward 
Cecil, Powell’s chief staff officer, organized the 
boys of the city into an informal corps for general 
utility along the lines of the new method of military 
training. 

In 1901 Baden-Powell was called upon to organ- 
ize the South African Constabulary, which he did 
along the same original lines which he had used be- 
fore with such success. The men were organized 
into small units called T'roops. ‘These were sub- 
divided into smaller units called Patrols consisting 
of six men under aleader. Individual responsibility 
was the keynote. Tests were instituted and badges 
awarded for men specially able along particular 
lines. In the meantime Aids to Scouting had ap- 
peared. This was a collection of lectures on the 
methods which Baden-Powell had employed. In 
1903, on his return to England, he was surprised 
and pleased to learn that the ideas embodied in this 
book had been employed by certain leaders in re- 
creational work with boys. In 1907 a trial camp was 
started at Brownsea Island as an experiment to see 
whether the new technique would succeed. The 
camp was an outstanding success. It was widely 
imitated and the Boy Scout Movement was born. 
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By 1910 the organization included almost 124,000 
boys, and Baden-Powell resigned his commission in 
the army so as to give his full time to the direction 
of the growing society. 

The story of the introduction of Scouting into the 
United States is somewhat dramatic. A Chicago 
gentleman named W. D. Boyce was traveling in Lon- 
don. In hunting out an obscure address he lost his 
way and applied for aid to a small boy. The lad 
not only gave him the information desired but took 
him to his destination in person. Then he saluted 
and started to go away. Mr. Boyce offered the lad 
a shilling and was surprised at the reply, ‘‘ Boy 
Scouts do not accept money for doing good turns.”’ 
This interested him immediately and he asked for 
further information about the organization. The 
result was that he went to the Boy Scout Head- 
quarters under the escort of his small companion, 
was greatly impressed, and returned to the United 
States with a trunkful of Scout literature. 

The name of the boy whose good turn resulted in 
the introduction of Scouting into America has-never 
been known, although efforts have been made to 
discover it. Possibly he perished in the great War, 
possibly he dismissed the incident from his mind 
as trivial and forgot about it. But today in a rustic 
sanctuary at Gilwell Park near London there stands 
a silver buffalo between two flag staffs upon which 
fly the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes. This 
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was presented to the English Boy Scouts by the Boy 
Scouts of America as a memorial to the Unknown 
Scout whose good turn had such far-reaching and 
unexpected results. 

On his return to America Mr. Boyce lost no time in 
giving his new enthusiasm a practical direction. 
He went to Washington, interested a group of men 
in the idea, and on February 8, 1910 the Boy Scouts 
of America were incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia. The American Scouts 
look upon this day as their birthday. Since that 
date the movement has shown a growth so rapid as 
to be almost phenomenal. At the present writing 
there are more than six hundred thousand regis- 
tered Souts, to say nothing of some two hundred 
thousand adults who give their time freely to the 
movement as volunteer helpers of various sorts. 

The local unit of the Boy Scouts is the Troop. 
A full Troop consists of 32 boys divided into four 
Patrols of eight boys each. In charge of these is an 
adult leader, the Scoutmaster, who may have one or 
more assistants. As a matter of fact most Troops 
have less than the full number of 32 boys, while a 
few have more. The general direction of the Troop 
is in the hands of the Troop Committee which con- 
sists of at least three men. The Troop Committee 
is appointed by the institution which sponsors the 
Troop. For example if the Troop is attached to a 
Catholic Church, the Troop Committee would natur- 
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ally be appointed by the pastor. If it is attached 
to a school the principal of the school would form 
the committee. If a council of the Knights of 
Columbus organize a Troop, then the Troop Com- 
mittee would be appointed in the same way as any 
other committee. This arrangement makes the 
Troop almost entirely autonomous. 

Besides the Scouts attached to Troops there are 
about sixty-nine thousand Lone Scouts, mostly boys 
from rural districts where no Troops have been 
organized. The Lone Scouts were founded by the 
same Mr. Boyce mentioned above. For many years 
they existed as a separate organization, but in 1925 
they were amalgamated with the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

In any community where there are enough Troops 
a Local Council is formed. Every Troop sends one 
representative and they usually elect an Hxecutive 
Committee which has the actual control of affairs, 
although the exact form of the organization varies 
somewhat in different places. <A fully organized 
Local Council normally has headquarters with a paid 
executive in charge and it conducts a summer camp. 

Representatives from all the Local Councils plus 
a number of members added on account of their 
conspicuous services to the movement form the 
National Council which meets every year. This is 
the supreme body of the Boy Scouts of America. 
They elect an Hxecutive Board which controls the 
organization between the annual meetings. 
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Besides these various boards and committees the 
Boy Scouts of America have about one thousand 
paid executives. Most of these serve with the Local 
Councils but National Headquarters at 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, has a large staff divided into 
a number of departments with control over such 
subjects as camping, personnel, publicity, supplies, 
and so forth. This large organization is very closely 
centralized. National Headquarters keeps very 
much in touch with the local units. No Troop may 
be chartered, no Scoutmaster commissioned, no 
Seout registered, without the approval of the na- 
tional office. 

The program of the Scouts still bears traces of 
South Africa and Baden-Powell, although it has been 
constantly modified. The boy, on entering, passes 
some simple tests and becomes a Tenderfoot. The 
passing of a further series of tests makes him a 
Second Class Scout. The rank of First Class Scout 
is attained after still more tests. Beyond this point 
the boy is free to work for any of the large number 
of Merit Badges and when he gains a certain number 
of these he becomes successively a Life Scout, a Star 
Scout, and finally an Hagle Scout—the latter being 
the highest grade to which a boy can attain. 

The tests involved in this program are intended 
to foster resourcefulness and to be of practical use 
in open-air life and in emergencies. They include 
such things as tying knots, camp cookery, first aid, 
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signaling, and knowledge of the compass. The 
Merit Badges include a wide range of subjects from 
plumbing to music, and are supposed to have a pre- 
vocational value. 

Every good Troop spends a considerable amount 
of time in preparing for and passing these various 
tests; but there is room for a great many other 
things as well, at the discretion of the Scoutmaster. 
For example there are games to be played, hikes into 
the open on pleasant days, and in summer, camping. 
Besides this, some Troops develop specialties such 
as drum and bugle corps, dramatics, or athletic 
teams. As a matter of fact a great deal depends 
on the Scoutmaster and the activities of the differ- 
ent Troops vary very much on account of this fact. 

The policies of the Boy Scouts of America are 
contained in their Constitution. The religious policy 
is given by Article 3 in the following words: 

‘‘The Boy Scouts of America maintain that no 
boy can grow into the best kind of citizenship without 
recognizing his obligation to God. ... The Boy 
Scouts of America therefore recognize the religious 
element in the training of a boy, but it is absolutely 
non-sectarian in its attitude toward that religious 
training. Its policy is that the organization or in- 
stitution with which the boy scout is connected shall 
give definite attention to his religious life.’’ 

It will be seen that the organization has thus 
definitely committed itself to the necessity of religion 
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in the child’s life, but since boys of all denomin- 
ations can join the Scouts, it is manifestly impossible 
to include special religious features without offend- 
ing some of the members. The organization as a 
whole is therefore non-sectarian, but this does not 
mean that the individual Troop need be so. The 
Catholic Troop may introduce religious features and 
become a Junior Holy Name Society, or a Sodality, 
the Protestant Troop may be a unit of the Epworth 
League, the Jewish Troop may be as truly Jewish as 
the B’nai B’rith. This seems to be the only possible 
policy under the circumstances and Catholics have 
little ground for objection. 

In carrying out their policy the Scout leaders have 
been, on the whole, very fair to Catholics. Natur- 
ally in such a large organization there have been in- 
stances of friction or of unfairness, but these have 
been neither frequent nor serious. The only point 
where a real difficulty exists has been the summer 
camp. Since these camps are usually situated at a 
distance from any settled community, it has some- 
times been difficult to provide for Sunday Mass. 
Although the Scout authorities have generally done 
their best, there have been occasions when Catholics 
have had grounds for objection on account of the 
introduction of Protestant services into the camp 
program or the appearance of meat on the Friday 
menu. In very large camps there is sometimes a 
resident Catholic chaplain. This arrangement is 
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naturally not very often possible. The best solu- 
tion is probably to send the Catholic Scouts to an 
ordinary Catholic summer camp and to introduce 
some Scout features there. When this is not feasible, 
it is sometimes possible to have a Catholic Week at 
the regular Scout Camp and to have a chaplain for 
that period. 

There has been a certain amount of friction be- 
tween the Boy Scouts of America and some labor 
organizations. Since the Scouts, both as a national 
body and in their Local Councils spend an enormous 
amount of money it has been necessary to interest 
wealthy men and to secure their aid in raising these 
budgets. The members of the controlling bodies 
both locally and nationally are therefore generally 
secured from the moneyed class. This has given 
the whole organization a middle-class tinge and has 
created a certain amount of distrust on the part of 
the labor leaders. There even exists an organiza- 
tion known as the Pioneer Youth of America with 
headquarters at New York whose professed purpose 
is to give the child of the working class a viewpoint 
which they do not get in the Scouts. It is true also 
that the membership of the Boy Scouts is drawn very 
largely from the middle-class and to only a slight 
extent from the lower classes. 

There are several points in which European Scout- 
ing organizations differ rather startlingly from the 
Boy Scouts of America. One of these is the lack of 
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paid leadership in Europe. In all England the 
Scouts do not employ more than 20 men as full-time, 
paid Scout officials. These men are called Secre- 
taries and their name adequately describes them, 
for instead of being the real, active leaders of the 
movement as the paid workers are in America, they 
merely perform the routine functions implied by 
their name, while the volunteers are the actual lead- 
ers who give the movement character. It would be, 
in general, true to say that in America the whole 
organization above the Troop is a paid organization 
while in Europe it is volunteer. 

An important consequence of this is that the ex- 
pense of Scouting is insignificant abroad as com- 
pared to America. It no longer becomes necessary 
to interest wealthy men and the whole movement is 
much more democratic. It is probably a result of 
this that the average Scout in Europe is drawn from 
the class which lies below the economic average 
while the reverse is true in America. 

Another striking difference is the character of the 
summer camps. In America most Scouts who go to 
camp at all spend their time in large, organized 
camps. These may take as many as two or three 
hundred boys at once. They have permanent build- 
ings, a large paid staff, a rather carefully worked 
out program and, last but not least, a professional 
cook. Camps of this sort are practically unknown 
among Huropean Scouts. There each Troop gener- 
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ally solves its own camp problem. They get their 
own site; they buy their own tent; they set up their 
own camp; and they do their own cooking. The re- 
sult is that Huropean Scouts are a bit more resource- 
ful than their American brethren. The American 
Scout carefully passes his cooking tests, but it is 
merely a matter of routine; the European Scout has 
to learn to cook or else he goes hungry. He has a 
good deal of fun at the expense of the American 
Scout who has to spend the summer in a camp which 
deserves to be called a ‘‘ Hotel de Canvas,’’ as some- 
one wittily put it. 

There is still a third difference in the presence of 
Wolf Cubs and Rover Scouts in Kurope. The former 
of these is for boys under the Scout age, the latter 
for older boys. Under various names these organi- 
zations, founded like the Scouts by Baden-Powell, 
exist all over Europe. It is thus possible to interest 
a boy in the movement when he is quite young and to 
hold his interest until he is almost an adult. The 
Boy Scouts of America do not admit boys until they 
are 12 and do not hold their interest very long after 
that. It has been estimated that the average life of 
the American Scout in the organization is one year, 
seven months, and seven days. Anyone who has 
seen the tiny Wolf Cubs in Europe with their gay 
jerseys and tight-fitting caps will be glad to know 
that the Boy Scouts of America are now seriously 
considering the introduction of the Wolf Cubs into 
the United States. 
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The most interesting difference, from the stand- 
point of the Catholic, however, is the fact that in 
Europe, Catholic Scouts generally have their own 
organizations. The situation in France is perhaps 
typical. Here there are three bodies of Scouts, the 
Eclaireurs de France, the Eclaireurs Unionistes, and 
the Scouts de France. The first of these organiza- 
tions is a non-sectarian body like the Boy Scouts of 
America, the second is strictly Protestant, while the 
Scouts de France is distinctively Catholic. It is 
interesting to note that the first two of these bodies 
are not only not growing but are actually falling 
off slightly in their membership while the Catholic 
body is growing by leaps and bounds. The three 
organizations have recently effected a sort of truce 
and there now exists a central committee with repre- 
‘sentatives of each of the three bodies so that they 
can present a united front on questions which con- 
cern Scouting in general. 

This plan works ideally in France, but it cannot 
therefore be concluded that it would be ideal for 
America. In France the Catholic Church has had 
to fight a continual battle. She has learned by 
practical experience that she cannot cooperate with 
non-Catholics. This is true in the case of labor 
unions, in the case of the press, in the ease of politics, 
in the case of education. It is therefore necessary 
in self-defence that the French Catholic Scouts 
should have their own organization. 
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In Italy the situation is somewhat peculiar. There 
were formerly two Scout bodies, one Catholic and 
one non-Catholic. With the organization of the 
Balilla, a Fascist club for boys, the non-Catholic 
Scouts dropped out of existence and the activities 
of the Catholic Scouts were very much circumscribed 
and finally the organization was disbanded entirely 
by order of the government. Before this time the 
Catholic Scouts, Associazione Scautistica Cattolica 
Italiana, or Asct, as it was called, numbered some 
thirty thousand boys. 

In England there is but one National Boy Scouts’ 
Association including both Catholic and Protestant 
boys. But the Catholics find it very easy to co- 
operate, a happy condition caused largely through 
the work of the Catholic Commissioner at Head- 
quarters who is Mr. Corballis. 

The Scouts are often spoken of as the largest boys’ 
club in the world, a statement which is literally true. 
It is perhaps the most remarkable recreational or- 
ganization which has ever existed. It is the one 
such club which is genuinely international. It is not, 
however, the perfect recreational program for boys. 
Such a perfect program does not exist and prob- 
ably will not for a great number of years. 

The Scouts have certain obvious limitations, the 
first and most obvious of which is age. Boys under 
12 are not allowed to join the Boy Scouts of America 
and boys over 14 or 15 generally do not care to do so. 
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Thus the program is practically only for boys of 
12, 13, and 14. Another limitation comes from the 
small size of the Troop. Baden-Powell somewhere 
gives his explanation for limiting the size of the 
Troop to 32 boys. He says he had found by personal 
experience that he was himself able to take care of 
16 boys at once and no more. He was willing to 
admit that the average Scoutmaster might be twice 
as efficient as himself; therefore he set the limit at 
32. The present writer has found by his own ex- 
perience that Baden-Powell was right. When the 
Troop grows beyond the limit of 32 it becomes hard 
to manage and little real Scouting is done. The Boy 
Scout program therefore is ordinarily not applicable 
to large groups of boys. We say “‘ ordinarily ’’ be- 
cause in some rare parishes we have seen as many as 
six separate Troops existing side by side. With the 
exception of these extraordinary organizations it is 
true that the Boy Scout program does not work well 
with large groups. Again, there is a sort of psy- 
chological limitation. As in the case of every other 
recreational program, there is a certain type of boy 
to whom Scouting does not appeal or to whom it 
appeals only mildly. This is not said in criticism 
of the Scout program. It would be equally true of 
basketball, playgrounds, or libraries. 

It will be seen, therefore, that on account of these 
limitations we cannot look upon Scouting as an all- 
sufficient recreational program. A sensible attitude 
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is to look upon it as one element of a complete 
program. Every parish ought to have a Scout 
Troop, but it ought to have other clubs as well. A 
parish ideally organized would have its Scout Troop, 
but it would also have other types of activities, as a 
gymnasium and a parish library, for those boys who 
do not care to be Scouts. It would perhaps not be 
too much to say that Scouting is the best single recre- 
ational program for boys yet devised. But it would 
certainly be too much to say, as some enthusiasts 
have said, that Scouting is in itself an answer to the 
whole boy problem. 

The chief element of success in organizing the 
Scout Troop is to get a good Scoutmaster. This isa 
simple piece of advice to give but a hard one to fol- 
low. Good Scoutmasters are rare. It is necessary 
to find a man who has at once the ability to handle 
boys and the time to run a Troop. It has been the 
experience of the writer that such a man can nearly 
always be found in the average parish if one looks 
long enough. One of the best ways to solve the 
problem is to organize a good Troop Committee. It 
is not hard to find a small group of capable men 
in the parish who will be able to give enough time 
to attend a Troop Committee meeting every month 
or so and who will be willing not only to be respon- 
sible for securing a Scoutmaster, but to help in rais- 
ing money as well. Once the Troop Committee has 
been well organized the priest will not have to give 
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a great deal of time personally to managing the 
Troop. He should, however, keep constantly in 
touch with it and attend the meetings at least oc- 


casionally. 

The parish with a Troop thus organized will reach 
a certain number of boys who would not be reached 
otherwise. It will be taking part in a world-wide 
movement, one of the most remarkable of all boys’ 
clubs, and it will find that the Troop is a real aid 
in making better boys. 
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CHAPTER X 
SOME OTHER NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


INCE the foundation of the Boy Scouts a num- 
ber of similar national organizations for boys 
have appeared. Most of them have certain 

features in common—a national headquarters, city 
headquarters in at least the larger cities, a local 
unit of 25 to 50 boys under volunteer leadership, 
and a classification of the boys into various grades 
of membership, through which grades the boys pro- 
gress by passing tests. Since all these features are 
characteristic of Scouting, such organizations might 
be appropriately called Scout-type clubs. 

Among these, possibly the most interesting from 
our standpoint, because it 1s an exclusively Catholic 
organization, is the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, which 
was founded in 1916 by Fr. Thos. J. Lynch, a zealous 
priest of New York who was forcibly struck by the 
relation between delinquency and misuse of spare 
time. The new society spread rapidly throughout 
New York City. During the war the movement 
lapsed somewhat, but immediately afterwards it 
came into existence again with renewed vigor. The 
first edition of the Manual was published in 1919. 
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The same year a branch was opened in Springfield, 
Illinois, which is notable because it was the first to 
be started on a diocesan basis outside of the metro- 
politan district of New York. In about 1920 
Reverend Kilian J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap. took charge 
of the society and gave it its present form and ex- 
tensive literature. On April 19, 1921, the Holy 
Father gave the growing movement his blessing and 
numerous indulgences. 

The local unit of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade is 
the Branch. Since the movement is organized along 
military lines, the Branch is known as a Company, 
if there are less than 100 members, or as a Batallion 
if there are more. The pastor of the church acts as 
President of the Branch. One of the assistants acts 
as Chaplain. The active volunteer leader in charge 
is known as the Instructor. ‘These, together with a 
number of Patrons chosen from the men of the parish 
act as a committee to determine the policies of the 
Branch. A number of Branches in a given place 
may form their own local organization. Above 
these again stands National Headquarters. The 
principal features of the national body are three, the 
Brigade Commission with legislative and executive 
functions, the Staff, and the National Educational 
Committee with advisory functions. 

The most distinctive feature of the Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade programis their so called three-part-system. 
This means that the meetings of the Brigade should 
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ordinarily consist of three periods. The first one 
lasting 30 or 40 minutes is to be occupied with re- 
creation which may take the form of group games, 
boxing, wrestling, gym, work, or quiet games. This 
is followed by 25 or 30 minutes of drill. By ‘‘ drill ”’ 
is meant primarily military training, but for this 
other things are. sometimes substituted, such as 
semaphore signaling and inspection. The closing 
period lasting from 30 to 40 minutes is educational. 
It may consist of a lecture or a business meeting, or 
the boys may sing songs or receive instruction on 
Brigade affairs. The three-period system seems to 
be an excellent idea. It gives the leader definite 
suggestions for his meeting, and must be helpful to 
inexperienced men. 

A boy does not ordinarily join the Brigade until 
he is able to wear a size-12 uniform, but in no case 
are applicants admitted under 10 years. The mem- 
bers pass through various ranks as in the Scouts, 
but since the Brigade is organized along military 
lines, these ranks have military names, for instance, 
Corporal, Sergeant, Lieutenant, Captain, Major. 
The tests for these various ranks are somewhat 
elastic and examiners are allowed to modify them 
to a certain extent. They include such things as 
knowledge of drill, knowledge of organized games, 
hygiene, first aid, athletics, and signaling. 

Besides these ranks there are three special and 
secret organizations to which members are elected 
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as a reward for special merit. The Merit Corps is 
for members below the rank of commissioned officer, 
the Fidelity Corps is for commissioned officers, and 
the Noble Guard is for the highest officers. 

An interesting feature of the Brigade is its system 
of affiliation. Any organization of Catholic boys, 
such as a Scout Troop or a school cadet corps can 
join the Brigade as a body without giving up its 
identity. It simply becomes another Branch. 

Another somewhat original feature is the system 
of extension work. By this term is meant the very 
definite effort which a good Branch makes to have 
its work carry over from the meeting into the rest 
of the boy’s time. This may include the organiza- 
tion of athletic teams, hikes, reviews, competitions, 
and, in fact, any wholesome activity of any sort. 

The outstanding advantage of the Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade from our standpoint is that it is a truly 
Catholic organization. Religious features are not 
merely grafted on from without as may be done in 
a Catholic Boy Scout Troop, but they form an im- 
portant part of the organization and are woven into 
its very fibre. But even aside from this a real ad- 
vantage lies in the fact that the Brigade can handle 
a large number of boys at once. The Boy Scout 
Troop becomes unwieldly when it numbers more than 
32 members while the Brigade program will take 
care of two or three hundred boys at one meeting. 

On the other hand there are some disadvantages. 
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The program borrows certain features from the 
Boys’ Brigade, an organization which has existed 
for many years in Hngland and is now definitely 
losing ground. Military drill is not considered a 
good form of recreation for boys. The aim of the 
best modern club work is to develop individual re- 
sponsibility rather than the automatic obedience to 
commands which is characteristic of all military 
bodies. It must be added, however, that the Brigade 
does not overemphasize its military features and 
that an effort is made to develop leadership and 
initiative among the non-commissioned officers. 

It is perhaps an objection also that the Brigade 
believes in handling boys in the mass. This is much 
simpler than the individual system but perhaps in 
the long run better work is done when there are 
only a comparatively few boys to each adult leader 
and the extra trouble involved in arranging for this 
is more than compensated for by superior results. 

The most important and hopeful thing about the 
Brigade is the intelligent way in which the national 
leaders are attacking their problems. They do not 
look upon their society as a perfect organization. 
They realize its defects and are trying constantly 
to modify and improve their program. We must 
wish it success, therefore, since it is unquestionably 
our leading recreational organization for Catholic 
boys. 

Another exclusively Catholic organization, which 
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however is still in the experimental stage is the 
Columbian Squires, which is sponsored by the 
Knights of Columbus. At their annual convention 
at Atlantic City in 1922 the Knights decided to adopt 
and organized a recreational program for boys. A 
committee was appointed which reported at the 
Montreal convention of 1923. For younger boys 
they approved the Boy Scout program as it stood. 
For boys between 15 and 18 they decided to form a 
separate organization to be known as the Columbian 
Squires. Brother Barnabas, who was asked to act 
as an advisor to the Order on this point, very wisely 
insisted that a program ought to be worked out in 
practice before being adopted. He was accordingly 
commissioned to devise such a program. It is still, 
after five years, in the experimental stage and only 
a tentative program has been adopted which is be- 
ing tried out on a few experimental groups. It fol- 
lows somewhat the Christian Training Program of 
the Y. M. C. A. Points are awarded to boys for 
progress along the lines of a five-fold program, reli- 
gious, cultural, educational, physical, and social- 
civic. It seems to be succeeding very well indeed in 
the few experimental groups where it is now being 
tried out, but these groups are all led by men of ex- 
ceptional ability in boy work. It remains to be seen 
whether the newly-formed organization will prove 
to be equally successful in groups which will be led 
by volunteers. 
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The Columbus Cadet Corps of New Jersey is not 
a national organization and, strictly speaking, does 
not belong in this chapter. But it is actually state- 
wide and is so significant that it deserves more than 
passing notice. 

It had its origin in the amalgamation of six parish 
cadet corps under the auspices of the Knights of 
Columbus. It has grown until now it numbers some 
five thousand members. The governing body is 
made up of representatives from the parishes where 
the Corps is organized. A professional director is 
in general charge of the movement, while a Clergy 
Advisory Board keeps it in close touch with eccles- 
iastical authorities. An excellent summer camp is 
maintained. 

The program of the Corps is largely military. 
The boys’ uniform is modeled on the American 
soldier’s, and at the meetings much time is given 
to drill. The corps’ use of drill as a large element 
in a club program for boys is open to the same 
criticism as is the same feature of the Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade. But the movement itself is very, 
interesting as an example of what may be done 
through Catholic organization on a state-wide basis. 

Besides these exclusively Catholic movements 
there are a number of non-sectarian national clubs 
which deserve some notice. None of these has been 
very widely used by Catholics, but there is no par- 
ticular reason why they should not be. 
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The Boy Ranger movement was started in Janu- 
ary 1914 at a Protestant church in Montclair, New 
Jersey. It gradually spread and in 1918 it was 
incorporated under the laws of New York. More 
recently National Headquarters has been opened in 
New York City. The movement has gradually 
spread through the country. The Boy Rangers re- 
ceive only boys under 12 years of age, that is, boys 
too young to join the Scouts. The local unit is the 
Lodge which in turn is divided into a number of 
Tribes known by Indian names. The whole organi- 
zation is based upon Indian customs and terms. It 
has no organized program. 

The Woodcraft Indians are perhaps the only na- 
tional organization to which the whole family can 
belong. It has separate departments for adults, 
for boys, for girls, and for children under 12. Boys 
may become Woodcraft Indians at the age of 12. 
The local unit is called the 7'ribe and the Tribe is 
divided into Bands of five or ten. The adult leader 
of each band is the Guide, and the leader of the whole 
Tribe is the Head Guide. There is a complicated 
program of tests leading to the degrees of Way- 
seeker, Pathfinder, Sagamore, Grand Sagamore, and 
Sachem. The movement was organized by Ernest 
Thompson Seton who was prominent also in the 
early history of the Boy Scouts. The movement 
emphasizes woodcraft and nature lore. 

A number of labor organizations have always 
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shown a certain distrust toward the Boy Scouts, 
feeling that it is a middle-class affair and that the 
youth of the laboring class ought to be members of 
an organization whose guiding spirits are members 
of the labor movement. To this end the Pioneer 
Youth of America was founded in 1924. It includes 
both boys and girls between the ages of nine and 
eighteen. The local units are called Clubs and the 
adult in charge is called the Leader. All of these 
clubs in a given city send a number of representa- 
tives depending on the size of the club to a larger 
body known as the Central Committee which has 
control over the entire city. There is no carefully 
worked out program and the activities in each case 
depend largely on the membership. 

A good recreational leader ought to be familiar 
with at least the general outlines of all these various 
movements. ‘The perfect boys’ club has not yet 
been evolved. The secret of success is to be able 
to choose the particular program which best suits a 
particular situation. Sometimes this may be Scout- 
ing, sometimes the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, some- 
times some other club. The best leader is the man 
who best knows how to use each program when the 
circumstances call for it. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE SCHOOL AND PLAY 


T is a question of very considerable importance 
what agency should have the ultimate respon- 
sibility for directing the recreation of the child. 

At various stages in the history of the play move- 
ment various answers have been given to this ques- 
tion. In the first stage play was looked upon as a 
purely private matter and consequently private 
agencies bore the responsibility. The first play- 
grounds were considered as a form of charity. Even 
today some of our most important recreational work 
is being done by private bodies such as the Boys’ 
Club Federation, Community Service, and the Boy 
Scouts of America. But side by side with these, 
publicly supported recreation has entered the field. 
This developed historically with the park system. 
Parks were originally valued merely as scenery and 
‘“ Keep off the Grass ’’ signs were liberally distri- 
buted over their area, but it was gradually realized 
that parks would render a greater service if the 
emphasis were placed upon their recreational uses 
rather than upon their value as scenery. In the 
meantime the playground idea was gradually be- 
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ing taken over by the city from private hands. This 
is distinctly a later form of public interest in rec- 
reation. At present the tendency is to centralize 
the control of public recreation under the guidance 
of a separate department with a special commission 
at its head known as the Recreation Department 
and Recreation Commission respectively, or by 
similar terms. 

At present there is a distinct tendency towards 
still another form of organized public recreation, 
at least as far as the school child is concerned, and 
this is to give the direction of his recreation to the 
school. The playground becomes the school yard 
and the playground staff is absorbed by the school 
department of physical education. The advantages 
claimed for this arrangement aremany. ‘The school 
has the children already and knows them and there- 
fore has a distinct advantage over a separate play- 
ground whose staff has never met the children be- 
fore. It is thus easier to insure a greater partici- 
pation on the part of the children. Those who would 
not go to the playground of their own accord can 
scarcely avoid going there when the playground is 
part of the school. Again, it seems an unnecessary 
duplication to have one staff of experts in the physi- 
cal education department of the school and a separ- 
ate staff connected with the playground. Both are 
dealing with the same children and the same activi- 
ties. In the interests of economy and efficiency, 
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therefore, it would seem best to combine these two 
into one staff. Finally, if the school is built in ac- 
cordance with modern ideals, it will already have 
most of the equipment needed by the playground. 
So it would seem to be an unnecessary waste of 
money to duplicate on the playground the equipment 
which already exists in the school. 

The tendency just mentioned represents a con- 
fluence of two distinct movements — physical edu- 
cation and the supervised playground. Both of 
these have gained by the amalgamation. Physical 
education was hopelessly narrow and formal. It 
has now learned the value of free and spontaneous 
play. On the other hand the playground has bene- 
fited by the organized educational background of 
the school. From the union of these two things has 
come the newer physical education, quite unlike 
anything that existed before. It is thus described 
by Nash (9): 

‘*’You must realize that there is a new type of 
physical education abroad today. Let me introduce 
you. Thisis physical education. You will note that 
there are no Indian clubs, no wands, no dumbbells. 
Under the arm of the instructor there is no book 
filed with adult-conceived drills and exercises in 
which the instructor gets ninety-five per cent of the 
exercise, and the class the other five per cent. 

‘¢ This new physical director is not talking about 
strong muscles and weight lifting. He is not even 
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talking about ‘ exercise’ as such. He is not talking 
about education for the physical, but education 
through the physical. He is saying that the child 
is a unit; that you cannot separate the physical 
and the mental.’’ 

The best worked out example of this newer ten- 
dency is the Platoon School or the work-study-play 
plan in accordance with which the child spends long 
days at school with long periods of play and study 
as well as classroom periods of the traditional type. 

There is no reason why the parochial school should 
not agree heartily with these new ideals. The rea- 
son for this is not the fact that if we do not we will 
suffer by comparison with the public schools. This 
would be a flimsy argument. ‘The real reason is 
that the newer ideas are fundamentally right and as 
such deserve our support. As Dewey said, ‘‘ The 
learning in school should be continuous with that out 
of school. There should be a free interplay between 
the two.”’ 

It may be asked then, what is implied by a first 
class educational program in our newer sense. The 
most important factor in it is the personnel and 
there has been a distinct change of viewpoint here 
in the last ten years. Where the emphasis was 
formerly on apparatus it is now very distinctly on 
the leader. It has been found that a good leader 
with poor equipment is infinitely superior to a poor 
leader with good equipment. An instructor of 
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physical education needs the same degree of special 
training that a teacher needs in any other line of 
work. This should include besides the background 
of a good general education, training in the prin- 
ciples of education as well as in the special field of 
recreational leadership. Physical education has 
suffered in the past by having been put in charge 
of persons selected merely because of their own 
athletic ability and lacking, perhaps, an adequate 
general educational background. 

The problem of teachers of physical education in 
our parochial schools is only part of our general 
problem of teacher training. There is, at present, 
a noticeable tendency to raise higher and higher the 
educational requirements of the teachers in our 
parochial schools. There seems to be no reason why 
the sisters themselves cannot take complete control 
of physical education. In the meantime we must 
depend, as a makeshift, on whatever teachers can be 
hired on the outside. 

Mr. Andrew Abrott, a student of the present 
writer, made a study (1) of the physical education 
and play facilities of the parochial schools of a 
typical Eastern city. Somewhat more than half 
the schools had no physical education at all. Of the 
remainder some hired a teacher to come into the 
school, others depended on college students or stu- 
dents doing practice teaching in physical education. 
But it was noteworthy that in some of the schools 
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the sisters had themselves taken over this subject. 
In the public schools there is a tendency to make the 
classroom teacher responsible for teaching physical 
education at least up to the junior high school. 
There is no reason why this would not work well in 
our parochial schools also. The teacher herself will 
benefit by a period of play and it will help to interest 
her in the new view of the importance of play in 
education. 

When school property is acquired, provision 
should be made for play areas of suitable size. 
These are just as important for the education of 
the child as desks and blackboards. The exact size 
of the school playground depends on many factors. 
For instance in the platoon school the schedule is 
so arranged that the various classes use the play- 
ground at different times. Thus the peak load is 
distributed throughout the day. Estimates of the 
size of the playground are generally given in terms 
of the number of children using it at once. It is 
generally estimated that this proportion is at least 
00 per cent of the total registration of the school. 
But with a well planned schedule Nash (9) believes 
that the playground will have to care for no more 
than about 20 per cenc of the total attendance at 
once. listimates of the number of square feet to 
be allowed per child vary very widely. The general 
feeling is that 100 square feet per child should be 
the minimum size of any school playground. Nash 
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believes that every school should have a play area of 
at least one hundred and sixty thousand square feet. 
This will be adequate for a school of 600 pupils. 
As the attendance increases the playground should 
increase at the rate of 200 square feet per child. 

In the study already referred to Abrott collected 
statistics on the size of playgrounds in parochial 
schools. Allowing for the use of the play area by 
50 per cent of the children at one time, he found that 
the schools averaged about 91 square feet of play 
space per child. This is only slightly smaller than 
the standards require and it would become fully 
adequate if the recess could be so organized that not 
more than 25 per cent of the children would use the 
play space at a given time. There was, however, a 
great difference between different schools. The 
number of square feet per child varied all the way 
from 6.38 to 320.52. Some schools, lacking a large 
enough yard, had secured permission to have the 
street in front of the school closed off for a block 
during recess. This makeshift was certainly better 
than nothing. 

The tendency is to have very much larger play- 
grounds for high schools. Nash’s estimate of the 
minimum size for the yard of the junior or senior 
high school is six to ten acres, and he does not be- 
lieve that fifteen or twenty acres is too much. With 
this amount of land it is possible to have a football 
field, a baseball diamond, and a running track of at 
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least one-quarter mile. The high school thus be- 
comes a center for the recreation of the entire dis- 
trict. Catholic high schools might find this ideal 
a difficult one to attain. However, if a high school 
plot of the size proposed can be acquired it can be- 
come a center for events of a city-wide or diocesan 
nature such as field days, track meets, baseball 
leagues, and so forth. 

The school yard should be properly surfaced. 
Here we must distinguish the type of surface needed 
for games like tennis, handball, basketball, and 
others in which an accurate bounce or roll is neces- 
sary. For these sports turf is the best all-around 
surface, but it is expensive to install and maintain. 
Cement is expensive and too hard unless it is covered 
with asphalt. Clay, well drained, is a satisfactory 
surface but is difficult to keep in condition. Oiled 
macadam is perhaps the best surface, all things con- 
sidered. Directions for its installation are given 
by Nash (9). Somewhat similar is Browne’s ‘‘ hot 
oil ’’ surface (2). 

For general play areas where an accurate bounce 
is not necessary, the surface does not require so much 
attention. Here again turf is ideal except from the 
standpoint of expense. A clay surface is gener- 
ally satisfactory if it is well drained, and if it is 
treated with oil and rock dust to prevent it from 
becoming sticky. Perhaps the best surface to use 
is sandy loam. This, however, easily becomes dusty. 
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The dust may be avoided either by daily sprinkling 
with water or by treatment with calcium chloride 
about twice during each season. 

Some attention ought to be devoted to the ap- 
pearance of the playground. There is no reason 
why with a little care as to the arrangement of 
shrubs and trees, the playground cannot be made 
beautiful as well as useful. The various courts and 
play areas should be laid out with care. If there 
are tennis courts they should face north and south. 
Apparatus should be placed out of the way. l'ences 
should prevent small children from dashing onto the 
street after lost balls with a consequent danger of 
injuries from passing traffic. 

There is distinctly less emphasis now than form- 
erly on apparatus because team games are consid- 
ered more important and it is felt that more space 
should be left free for them. Nash gives five 
criteria for selection of apparatus. It should be 
useful. Only such equipment should be bought as 
has been found by actual experience of other play- 
grounds to have a lasting appeal to the children. It 
should be safe. It should be inexpensive. It is much 
better to make sure of the equipment for the team 
games before spending money on apparatus. It 
should be bought with a view to space available. 
Finally, no apparatus should be bought until it is 
certain that there will be enough supervision to care 
for it. Types which require very close watching 
should in general be avoided. 
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Indoors, the school should have at least a play- 
room and a gymnasium. The playroom will pre- 
ferably not occupy the basement. It should have 
all the windows and lights properly protected with 
wire screens. Here the children may eat their 
lunches on rainy days and the parish may find it 
useful for evening recreation. 

The gymnasium, as has already been stated in 
Chapter V, may be very well combined with a hall, 
the benches being movable and the windows and 
lights being protected. It is also possible to com- 
bine a gymnasium with a play room, but this ar- 
rangement has its disadvantages. As in the case 
of the playground, the recent tendency has been to 
place more emphasis on group games than on the 
use of apparatus. The elaborate equipment of chest 
weights, horses, travelling rings, horizontal bars, 
is largely absent in the up-to-date gymnasium. In- 
stead there will be provision for basketball, volley 
ball, and indoor baseball. The gymnasium should 
be at least 18 feet high with a floor of 40 by 60 feet, 
although a smaller space is better than no gymnasium 
at all. Floor should preferably be 114 inch maple, 
tongue and grove, and 34 of an inch thick. All glass 
work should be amply protected. Windows are 
preferably on the long sides of the room rather 
than at the ends. Radiators should be screened 
or placed high on the walls. It would be a distinct 
advantage if there is room for spectators. Showers 
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and dressing rooms ought to be conveniently located 
with reference to the gymnasium, there being separ- 
ate ones for the girls and boys, although below junior 
high age gym suits are usually not worn. It will 
be useful to have a small room nearby for the stor- 
age of equipment. About 22 per cent of the 
parochial schools included in Abrott’s study (1) had 
gymnasiums of some sort. 

Unless the school is organized on the work-study- 
play plan the physical education periods which take 
place during the day will be comparatively short. 
They will be devoted to group games with perhaps 
some drill. Some authorities feel that ten minutes 
or so of Swedish drill at the beginning of the period 
is valuable for its effect on the posture of the chil- 
dren. ‘The present tendency is, however, distinctly 
against formal drill of all sorts, especially for the 
younger children. 

The playground activities which take place out- 
side of school hours are still more important. The 
standard form of playground organization calls for a 
three-part division, the activities of the younger chil- 
dren, older girls, and older boys being separately 
organized. The younger children will enjoy tag 
games, the sand box, swings, slides, and a wading 
pool if such happens to be available. The boys will 
play the standard team games, baseball or play- 
ground ball, basketball, and football. These activi- 
ties are best organized into leagues. Handball, 
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tennis and quoits are also popular. Girls also en- 
joy group games, but they may be varied by such 
things as handcraft, folk dancing, and educational 
dramatics, according to the skill and experience of 
the leaders who are available. 

Where the curriculum allows enough time for a 
good physical education program during class 
periods there will not be any necessity for elaborate 
organization at recess; but where the time allowed 
to physical education is inadequate it will usually 
be desirable to organize the recess for play. The 
activities taking place at such a recess will resemble 
the after-school program just described. 

In organizing the play of the school the welfare 
of the small children should be kept in mind con- 
stantly. Where all the children of the school use 
the playground together the tiny first-graders are 
apt to be pushed aside by their older and larger 
schoolmates. It is an excellent plan to have a 
‘“ staggered recess ’’, that is, to have recess at dif- 
ferent times for the older and younger children. 
Under this arrangement the small children can have 
the school yard to themselves and will not need to 
be afraid that it will be monopolized by the older 
boys and girls. An added advantage of this ar- 
rangement is that it gives the children more room 
than they would have if all used the playground 
together. 

There is no reason why the play spirit should be 
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confined to the gym and playground. Play, after all, 
is simply doing a thing because it seems worth 
while for its own sake. The skillful teacher will 
use the play spirit in the classroom. Often an un- 
interesting drill becomes interesting when a com- 
petitive element is introduced into it. We are 
happily abandoning the old idea that education is 
more valuable the more unpleasant it is. 

The concept of physical education outlined in this 
chapter is distinctly anew thing. There is, however, 
no reason why it should not become the standard 
in all schools. It is a narrow view of education 
which confines it to the class-room. Education in 
its truer sense includes every experience which modi- 
fies the personality of the child. We have seen that 
among these experiences not the least important are 
those which come to the child during his play. 
There seems to be no reason, then, why the school 
should not take these into account and organize them 
under competent leadership just as well as she does 
in the case of standard school subjects. 
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A DIOCESAN RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 
FOR BOYS * 


recreational movement. Many projects un- 
der Catholic auspices have met with out- 
standing success. Inevitably, however, the work has 
been a bit sporadic. It is a new field of work. And 
there has been little attempt on the part of Catholics 
in different parts of the country to get together, to 
compare their work, and to set up standards. The 
aim of the present paper is to suggest, In a very 
tentative way, what may be expected of a diocese in 
the field of recreational work. Nothing herein is 
theoretical. Everything suggested here has actually 
been tried out and found successful in at least some 
one diocese. This tentative program will naturally 
be improved upon in the course of time; but it is felt 
that what is suggested here will at least serve as a 
useful starting point for discussion. 
It is the spirit of the Catholic Church to organize 
its activities along parish lines as much as possible. 


@ ATHOLICS have done their fair share in the 


* Written in cooperation with Rev. Dr. John O’Grady of the Cath- 
olic University and the National Conference of Catholic Charities. 
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Thus, in the field of education the parochial school 
is the corner stone of our whole educational system. 
But the average parish cannot run a first-class high 
school, so the tendency is to make secondary edu- 
cation not a parish, but a city-wide, affair. And 
there is a growing tendency to supervise even the 
parochial school from a diocesan office. Thus 
Catholic education is partly a parish affair, partly 
a diocesan one. The theory seems to be that the 
parish should do all it can do with first-class effi- 
ciency and that beyond that point the diocese should 
cooperate. 

The same principle should apply to recreational 
work. It should be primarily a parish affair. Yet 
there are some things, such as inter-parish leagues, 
city-wide field days, large, organized camps which 
are better handled by some central agency. Just as 
the relation between the diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools and the individual parochial school is one 
of helpful cooperation, so the central diocesan 
agencies should not attempt to supplant the parish 
clubs, but should heartily cooperate with them. 

Putting aside the subject of parish recreational 
work and confining ourselves to the diocese, the first 
question which naturally arises is, what diocesan 
agency should be entrusted with the supervision of 
recreational work? Nearly all dioceses have an- 
swered this question by placing this duty in the 
hands of the diocesan director of charities. This is 
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in accordance with the modern idea of the functions 
of a bureau of Catholic charities. Most of the early 
bureaus were started for a very restricted purpose, 
such as the supervision of child placement or to 
serve as a headquarters for the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. Gradually, however, their duties have been 
broadened until now the diocesan bureau is looked 
upon as the logical center of all protective, recre- 
ational, and relief work. It is natural, therefore, that 
the bureau should be selected as the agency to super- 
vise recreational activities. In at least two dioceses 
(Louisville and Belleville) the work is in the hands 
of the Superintendent of Schools; but this is con- 
sidered a temporary arrangement. 

Next is the question of leadership. The present 
tendency is to employ a properly-trained layman 
to have general supervision of the work. New York, 
Los Angeles, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, New Orleans, 
and Washington have already taken this step. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that there are two 
essential qualifications for this office. To be suc- 
cessful in such a position a man must have both 
technical training in recreational leadership and 
practical experience in organization work. A man 
with executive experience but without the technical 
knowledge of the recreational leader is bound to fail, 
as is also the trained play leader who has not mas- 
tered the difficult art of building an organization 
and holding it together. It goes without saying that 
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such a man must command an adequate salary. He 
should be under the immediate supervision and di- 
rection of the diocesan director of Catholic charities 
as the representative of the bishop. 

It has often been found advisable to have some 
large organization which will work in cooperation 
with the paid recreational leader. In the ordinary 
diocese the Knights of Columbus is the logical body 
to sponsor a recreational program for Catholic boys. 
This has been done in Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and 
Brooklyn. In presenting the matter to the Knights 
of Columbus it should be clearly understood from 
the very beginning that they are to act as agents of 
the diocese and that the diocese itself will be respon- 
sible for the formulation of policies and the carrying 
out of the program. The specific functions of the 
Knights of Columbus should be (a) the provision of 
funds necessary to finance the program, (b) the or- 
ganization of an advisory board to assist in the for- 
mulation of policies, (¢c) the recruiting of volunteer 
leaders for Scout Troops, parish clubs and so forth. 

Since recreational work depends very largely on 
volunteer leadership, one of the first concerns of the 
diocese should be to recruit and train such volunteer 
leaders. The Knights of Columbus have often done 
spendid work in assembling such volunteers. Others 
can be recruited from parish organizations or from 
local colleges. Everything should be done to secure 
adequate training for these leaders. An outstand- 
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ing successful experiment in such training has been 
the ten-day courses in boys’ guidance sponsored by 
K. of C. Boy Life Bureau. Besides this, the Boy 
Scouts in most cities conduct training courses of 
their own. Sometimes playground systems and 
other agencies will cooperate in training volunteers. 

Having thus provided adequate paid and volun- 
teer leadership and sufficient financial support the 
program itself is ready to be launched. The diocesan 
recreational program will be discussed under the 
following five heads: (a) The organization of Scout 
Troops and Branches of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, 
(b) the development of inter-parish athletics, (c) 
the encouragement of parish clubs, (d) the organi- 
zation of field days, and (e) the conducting of sum- 
mer camps. 

The average pastor is glad to have a Troop of 
Scouts in his parish but he generally feels that he 
has not the time nor the technical knowledge to see 
to the matter himself. Therefore he welcomes as- 
sistance from the diocesan agency. The diocesan 
bureau should be able to help find and train a Scout- 
master, to help to organize the parish ‘‘ Troop Com- 
mittee,’’ to be ready constantly to give advice, and 
even to take charge of the Troop temporarily when 
the Scoutmaster is ill, or leaves the Troop. 

It is often useful to have a committee of laymen to 
cooperate with the bureau in this work. This might 
be a sub-committee of the diocesan committee of 
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boys’ work of the Knights of Columbus, or it might 
be an independent committee organized for the pur- 
pose. Sometimes part-time organizers have been 
employed by the bureau to assist in this work. This 
has been done in New York. Sometimes an informal 
association of Catholic Scoutmasters has been 
formed. Sometimes trophies have been awarded for 
the best Catholic troop. 

It is essential to work out a good cooperative 
agreement with the local Scout authorities. One 
way of securing good cooperation is to ask that a 
representative of the Catholic Charities be appointed 
on the local Scout Executive Board. Sometimes 
the leaders provided by the bureau are commissioned 
by the Scouts as Deputy Commissioners, Assistant 
Deputy Commissioners, or (in case of paid leaders) 
as Assistant Field Scout Executives. 

What has been said about Scouts will apply. 
mutatis mutandis to the organization of Branches 
of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, Wolf Cubs, Boy 
Rangers, and so forth. 

Athletic leagues and tournaments are an excellent 
way of fostering parish activity. Baseball in the 
summer and basketball in the winter are the most 
popular inter-parish sports. The bureau which in- 
tends to organize a league must first secure adequate 
playing fields in the case of baseball or enough gyms 
in the case of basketball. Often the local play- 
grounds will cooperate in providing diamonds for 
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baseball. Gyms can generally be secured from the 
parishes themselves and from other organizations 
such as the Knights. 

Next is the question of eligibility. Sometimes at- 
tendance at the parish school is made the necessary 
eligibility requirement. Where the boys are older, 
age is the most usual qualification in baseball, and 
weight in basketball. Endless disputes will be 
avoided if care is taken at the beginning to make 
certain of the eligibility of each entrant. The best 
practice is to demand birth certificates or baptismal 
certificates where age is the requirement, and to 
weigh the boys in personally where weight is the 
requirement. In the long run the extra trouble is 
worth while. The same applies to referees and um- 
pires. ‘The expenses and trouble necessary to se- 
cure capable officials is repaid by the superior way 
in which trained men handle a game and by the 
avoidance of disputes. 

Where it is felt that a league is too hard to man- 
age, particularly in the case of basketball, a tourna- 
ment is a good substitute. An elimination tourna- 
ment with sixteen teams entered can be run off easily 
within a week. 

We have already spoken of the parish club as the 
cornerstone of Catholic recreational work. The 
bureau ought to be always willing and ready to 
assist these clubs. Sometimes this assistance will be 
given in an informal way, by advising parish club 
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leaders, or by visiting their clubs. Sometimes it 
can be given in a more formal way. 

Several cities have large down-town clubs, often 
under the auspices of the Knights of Columbus. 
These large clubs are usually well equipped with 
gyms, swimming pools, and so forth. While they 
do a fine work in giving their members recreation, 
it must be remembered that these large clubs gener- 
ally cater to a class which can afford to take care of 
itself so far as recreation is concerned. In at least 
two cities the bureau was instrumental in securing 
the cooperation of the large, city-wide club to help 
the parish clubs in their work. In one city the large 
club gives the use of its gym to parishes without 
gyms who are thus allowed to use the big club’s gym 
certain afternoons each week. In another city the 
big club gives each parish a certain number of 
‘* scholarships,’’ that is, free memberships for poor 
boys. 

Certain cities are enthusiastic about the city-wide 
field day or May Festival as a means of promoting 
inter-parish spirit. Such an event generally in- 
cludes features with a value as spectacles, such as a 
flag ceremony, group singing, or possibly religious 
ceremonies such as a Field Mass or Benediction. 
The rest of the program is occupied with games. 

In organizing such games three things are to be 
kept in mind. First, in order to handle large crowds 
of children smoothly it is essential that every detail 
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shall be carefully planned in advance. Nothing 
must be left to the last moment. Secondly, there 
must be adequate trained leadership. In one city 
the municipal playground officials provide trained 
workers. In another, students from a playground 
training course give their services. Finally, group 
competition should prevail over individual competi- 
tion. That is to say, the events should aim to inter- 
est as many children as possible. The object is 
not to emphasize the performances of a few star 
athletes, but to have as many as possible take part 
in the games. Modern methods of mass athletics 
are explained in books like Staley’s (6). 

Only an exceptional parish can run a summer 
camp and run it well. For the most part the sum- 
mer camp is an undertaking which requires rather 
large resources and considerable experience and is 
therefore best handled by a central agency. In at 
least several instances lives have been recently lost 
through poor organization in a small parish camp. 

In brief, a good camp should measure up to the 
following standards. Health is a prime consider- 
ation. To safeguard the health of the campers a 
physical examination should precede acceptance of 
a boy for thecamp. The water supply should either 
be from a reliable municipal source or should be 
certified by a bacteriologist. Adequate arrange- 
ments should be made for the sanitary disposal of 
waste. A trained nurse or medical student should 
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be resident in camp and a physician should be with- 
in call. The menu should be approved by someone 
who understands dietetics. Hnough trained leader- 
ship should be provided to keep the boys pleasantly 
occupied. The director especially should be a man 
of experience. Boys should be able to hear Mass, 
if possible, daily; and a resident chaplain is the 
ideal arrangement. The price should place the 
camp within the reach of the average boy. Seven 
dollars a week is a reasonable maximum. This will 
probably be somewhat less than cost, but the bureau 
must be prepared to pay a slight deficit. Further 
details on camp management have been given in 
Chapter VIII. 

One final duty remains for the diocesan bureau as 
a recreational agency. It must act as the spokes- 
man for Catholics in general recreational problems. 
It must keep in touch with municipal playground 
departments, for example, and serve as a liaison 
office between distinctively Catholic recreational 
work and the general recreational work of the com- 
munity. This raises the delicate question of the at- 
titude of Catholic agencies towards non-sectarian 
recreation. Ought we Catholics to develop our own 
clubs and organizations or ought we to merge our 
work into the work of the large non-sectarian 
agencies? This is a difficult question and it cannot 
be answered in one word. Different conditions 
necessitate different attitudes. Moreover it is often 
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necessary to compromise somewhat short of the 
ideal. Hach particular situation is a problem which 
must be decided by itself. As a general principle, 
however, the present writers are inclined to em- 
phasize the importance of developing our own 
agencies as far as is feasible. Certainly it is the 
instinct of the majority of pastors and bishops to 
keep recreational work rather closely allied with 
the parish and the diocese, and to be somewhat cau- 
tious of giving up our own work in favor of the non- 
sectarian club. A diocesan director of recreation 
will tread carefully among these delicate problems 
and realize that they are to be worked out to a suc- 
cessful solution only by tact and forbearance on 
all sides. Recreational work is an agency for the 
building of character It touches closely on moral 
issues. It is too important a thing to be compro- 
mised by the one-sided theories of narrow-minded 
enthusiasts. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE QUESTION OF LEADERSHIP 


EADERSHIP is the keystone of successful 
recreational work. This fact was always 
obvious but today it is being emphasized 

more than before. More and more we are losing 
our old confidence in the magic of buildings and 
apparatus and we are realizing that in the last 
analysis a recreational project is whatever the leader 
makes it. Successful boys’ clubs have been con- 
ducted in remodeled dwelling houses with inadequate 
gymnasiums; at least one Scout Troop met in the 
unpromising milieu of a coal bin; but no recreational 
activity ever succeeded anywhere without some 
species of excellent leadership. Historically, di- 
rected recreational work began under the guidance 
of volunteers; but gradually the tendency has been 
towards the professionalization of all directed play. 
At present the Boy Scouts of America and some 
other organizations modeled on them are the only 
ones which depend in any notable degree on the 
leadership of the volunteer. All other movements 
—the playground, physical education, boys’ clubs, 
community centers—are organized around the 
trained and paid leader. 
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This change has been due to many factors. The 
first and most obvious one is the question of time. 
No matter how willing a man is, if he is holding 
another position at the same time, then the work 
which he does as a recreational leader will always 
be of secondary importance in his mind. Play 
leadership is hard, exacting work. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect that it can be properly done 
in the odd moments that a volunteer can spare from 
his job and family duties. Moreover recreational 
work is carried on during the day time, precisely 
the time when the average man is busy with his job. 

But even if the volunteer had plenty of time, it 
is a question whether he could compete with a 
trained worker in efficiency. As in every other job 
the professional generally outshines the amateur. 
We call in a professional when it is a question of 
mending a leaky pipe, planning a house, or perform- 
ing an appendectomy. Surely the handling of a 
boy’s personality is at least as difficult as these 
things. We do not depend on volunteers to teach 
our schools, why should we depend on them to run 
our clubs? The recreational leader needs to under- 
stand child psychology. There is a special knack 
in handling boys. It does not come by inspiration. 
It needs to be learned as definitely as the art of bak- 
ing cake or writing shorthand. A Scout Executive 
told the present writer of the experience of a Major 
General who volunteered to act as Scoutmaster of 
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a Troop. A few weeks later he had to resign and 
the reason he gave was that it was impossible to 
maintain discipline. The man was able to command 
a Division of 45,000 men in the World War but he 
could not command 32 boys. Verily handling boys 
is an art in itself. 

The recreational leader, too, needs rather exten- 
sive technical equipment. He must know a number 
of good songs and games and stunts and he must 
know how to interest boys in them. He must know 
the requirements for a good camp, the program of 
the Boy Scouts and other organizations, how to 
conduct a track meet, the essentials of coaching the 
standard team games, and a hundred minor details. 
The average volunteer cannot be expected to master 
this technique. 

But although there are obvious disadvantages in 
the use of volunteers, it must not be thought that 
such leadership is useless. Volunteers can do ex- 
cellent work when they are under proper guidance. 
In a boys’ club they offer their services to coach 
athletic teams, to supervise games, to act as referees, 
to coach a play, or to do similar things. This is 
entirely satisfactory, if there are professional lead- 
ers to formulate the general scheme of activities, to 
help the volunteers with their advice, and to take 
their places if they drop out. 

The part-time paid worker is a compromise be- 
tween the two types described above. He is a use- 
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ful adjunct in much recreational work. The func- 
tion of such a leader as in the case of the volunteer, 
is not to be responsible for the guidance of major 
recreational projects but rather to fulfill minor réles 
in connection with them. Thus, part-time workers 
assist on playgrounds, supervise games, help in 
clubs, and act as Field Scout Executives. The ad- 
vantage of such workers over volunteers is that they 
feel a greater sense of obligation to do their work 
where and as they are required. 

Since leadership is the key to success in recrea- 
tional work the training of leaders is a most import- 
ant problem. The education of professional work- 
ers has shown two distinct tendencies. Sometimes 
their training is taken in some special institution 
having no college or university affiliations and some- 
times the course is organized as a part of some 
existing institution of learning. 

An example of the former tendency is the National 
Recreational School conducted by the Playground 
and Recreational Association of America in New 
York. At this school students spend their morning 
in class. Some of these classes are devoted to 
courses which are carried throughout the year while 
some of them are courses consisting of a few lec- 
tures by visiting experts. The afternoon is spent 
in actual field work in recreational agencies such as 
boys’ clubs, community centers, or playgrounds. 
The course lasts one year. 
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The Boy Scouts of America conduct a school along 
similar lines, but the course is shorter and somewhat 
more intensive. It lasts one month and is repeated 
at intervals throughout the year. It is gradually 
becoming the policy of the Scouts not to appoint 
Executives who have not taken the course offered 
by this school. ; 

Many playground systems conduct similar courses 
for their workers. These are generally short, 
hastily organized and usually consist of lectures by 
the playground people supplemented by demonstra- 
tions and by supervised play led by the students. 
Such courses are often too short to be satisfactory, 
but the persons in charge feel that they represent an 
improvement over the times when no instruction at 
all was given. 

The most important tendency in the professional 
training of recreational leaders is the organization 
of courses of university or college grade. Probably 
the best known and most successful of these is the 
course in boy guidance which has been offered in the 
School of Education of Notre Dame University since 
1924, with the cooperation and financial support of 
the Boys’ Life Bureau of the Knights of Columbus. 
A college degree is required for admission and the 
work carried on ranks as graduate work and leads, 
after two years, to the degree of M. A. Under the 
capable leadership of Mr. Ray Hoyer the students 
divide their time between theoretical courses on the 
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psychology of boy behavior or the theory of recre- 
ational leadership and practical work in the field 
under supervision. Graduates of this school have 
been extraordinarily successful and are acting at the 
present time as directors of boys’ clubs, Scout lixe- 
cutives, Big Brother Secretaries, and as diocesan 
directors of recreational work. Every student is re- 
quired to prepare a thesis for his M. A. This gives 
him the research viewpoint and a more intelligent 
appreciation of the underlying principles of his 
profession. 

The Y. M. C. A. carries on the professional train- 
ing of its executives at three or four centers of 
which the best known is the Springfield Y. M. C. A. 
College. The work of these schools is of under- 
graduate grade. About one-third of the time is de- 
voted to cultural courses, another one-third to pro- 
fessional training in recreational leadership, and 
another one-third to education of a religious char- 
acter. The Y. M. C. A. is not thoroughly committed 
to this system of training. Many of the outstand- 
ing leaders in the movement are graduates of col- 
leges not affiliated with the organization. One plan 
now being considered is the offering of a few courses 
in the technique of Y. M. C. A. leadership in an 
ordinary college. 

The training program of the Boys’ Club Feder- 
ation is less elaborate. It lasts six weeks and is 
given under the auspices of Columbia University. 
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Technically the course ranks as a unit course in the 
university extension program. Visiting authorities 
treat such topics as dramatics, nature study, voca- 
tional guidance, newspaper publicity, and other 
things likely to be useful to a boys’ club leader. 
Although the course is short it enjoys a very high 
rating. The Federation also conducts two training 
camps, one in the Hast and one in the West, which 
also give an intensive though short course. 

The best worked out curricula of recreational 
leadership are probably those offered by various 
schools of physical education. The best of these 
are conducted with university affiliations. The ten- 
dency is to look for men and women with a Ph.D. 
degree who have specialized in physical education 
to hold important positions such as directors of 
physical education departments of large city school 
systems or directors of physical education in colleges. 

In the past physical education has suffered from 
the fact that the men and women who taught this 
subject were narrow specialists with little educa- 
tional background. They were largely recruited 
from successful athletes and they had little knowl- 
edge of the underlying principles of education. In 
sharp contrast to this, the newer teachers of this 
branch are expected to have the same background 
as any other teacher of similar rank in addition to 
the technical knowledge of their special subject. 
The result is a much closer articulation of the physi- 
cal education program with the rest of the curriculum. 
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The training of volunteers has an importance of 
its own. Many volunteers become discouraged and 
drop out when they find that they are not able to 
maintain discipline and hold the boys’ interest. The 
cause of this is generally a lack of knowledge. A 
volunteer who understands how to lead activities 
successfully is not only a better worker but one who 
is less likely to lose his interest. 

Most Local Councils of the Boy Scouts of America 
conduct some sort of a training course for Scout- 
masters. These vary from a few lectures and de- 
monstrations by the Scout Executives to a carefully 
planned and well worked-out course. Some play- 
ground systems which depend to some extent on 
volunteers conduct similar brief courses. In at 
least one city a Catholic recreational director con- 
nected with the local Bureau of Catholic Charities 
conducted a series of classes in boy guidance. Some 
universities, such as Columbia, offer short courses 
in recreational leadership as part of their extension 
work. The Boys’ Life Bureau of the Knights of 
Columbus has conducted a training camp during the 
summer months lasting ten days and giving very 
intensive training in leadership. 

One of the most original and successful experi- 
ments in this category is Brother Barnabas’ ten-day 
course in boy guidance. These courses are organ- 
ized in any city where there is a demand for them 
and occupy three hours in the evenings of ten suc- 
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cessive days. Hach evening is normally devoted to 
a special topic such as Scouting, boys’ clubs, or Big 
Brother work, under the leadership of specialists 
in these various subjects. Enormous good has been 
done by such courses. 

The future of recreational work in America de- 
pends on its leaders. The character and ability of 
these leaders are determined in large measure by the 
sort of professional training offered to them. In 
recent years the tendency has been distinctly to raise 
the professional standards. Hitherto the paid leader 
has been very largely recruited from men in other 
fields who became interested in recreational work 
and found their way into it without any professional 
training. The recreational leader of the future will 
be a college graduate who has specialized during 
his college course and afterwards in a special post- 
graduate school and has mastered not only the 
technique of organized play but the underlying psy- 
chology of boyhood as well. More time will be de- 
voted to the individual child and his problems. The 
old concept of organized play as an effort merely to 
give children a ‘‘ good time ’’, will gradually die 
away, while a trained and truly competent leader- 
ship will put in practice the newer concept of play 
as an essential element in growth intimately con- 
nected with character. | 
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